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PREFACE 

The present volume is the last in a series of four, 
one of which has been planned for each year of the 
high-school course. Originally designed some years 
ago, for the purpose of reproducing in the schoolroom 
as far as possible the methods which successful au- 
thors, from time immemorial, have employed in 
teaching themselves how to write, most of the exer- 
cises which they contain have since been subjected to 
the test of actual classroom use on a large scale, ^hey 
will be found, therefore, to be pretty accurately 
adapted to the capacity of the pupils for whom they 
are intended. They may be used independently or as 
supplementary to a more formal textbook. 

In each volume there are some exercises that in- 
volve each of the four forms of discourse; but em- 
phasis is placed in Book I on description, in Book II on 
narration, in Book III on exposition, and in Book IV 
on argumentation. Similarly, while stress is laid in 
Book I on letter-writing, in Book II on journalism, in 
Book III on literary effect, and in Book IV on the 
civic aspects of composition, all of these phases of the 
subject receive attention in each volume. 

In every lesson of each book provision is made for 
oral work: first, because it is an end useful in itself; 
second, because it is of much value in preparing the 
ground for written work; third, because it can be made 
to give the pupil a proper and powerful motive for 
writing with care; and, fourth, because, when em- 
ployed with discretion, it lightens the teacher's burden 
without impairing his eJBSciency. 
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Composition is not writing. Writing is only one 
step in composition. The gathering of material, the 
organization of material, criticism, revision, publica- 
tion, and the reaction that follows publication are 
therefore in these volumes given due recognition. 

The quotation at the head of each chapter and the 
poem at the end are designed to furnish that stimulus 
to the will and the imagination without which great 
practical achievement is impossible. On the other 
hand, the exercises are all designed with the idea that 
the sort of idealism which has no practical results is 
a snare. Indeed, the books might be characterized as 
an eflFort to find a useful compromise between those 
warring types of educational theory which are usually 
characterized by the words "academic" and "voca- 
tional." 

The specific subject of this book is public speaking. 
It will accordingly be found to contain exercises in 
logic, argumentation, persuasion, oratory, and de- 
bating. As a preparation for these, there is some re- 
view of description, narration, and exposition; and, in 
order that the student, when he has completed the 
volume, may be equally prepared for business, for so- 
ciety, or for college, attention is given throughout to 
spelling, punctuation, syntax, and those other matters 
of good usage of which college professors and business 
men complain with only too much reason that high- 
school graduates are ignorant. 

The book also has a social aim. It is meant to direct 
the attention of pupils to current public questions, to 
arouse an interest in them, to form the habit of study- 
ing them, and to lay the foundations of skill in their 
discussion. 

About one hundred recitation periods of forty-five 
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minutes each will be required for the average fourth- 
year class to master this volume. 

Teachers are cautioned against the idea that the 
books must always be taught in their entirety. Some- 
times they should, sometimes not. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that they will prove an inspiration rather than a 
chain; a stimulus to originality rather than a substi- 
tute for it; the starting-point for many original de- 
vices rather than the final word on any subject. 

Chapters II, III, IV, V, and VI are mostly the work 
of Miss Flora Anderson, of the Detroit Central High 
School. Her skill and experience have also aflForded 
invaluable aid in other respects. To Miss Eva M. 
Kinney, of the Detroit Northwestern High School, I 
also owe thanks for assistance in various parts of the 
book, especially Chapter V. 

E. L. M. 
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"Whoever wishes to attain an English 

style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant 

but not ostentatious, must give his days and 

nights to the volumes of Addison." 

SAMusii Johnson, Life qf Adduon, 
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'Children learn to speak by watching the 

lips and catching the words of those who 

know how already; and poets learn in the 

same way from their elders." 

Jamss Russell Lowxll, Euay on Chaucer. 
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Grammars of rhetoric and grammars of 
logic are among the most useless furniture 
of a shelf. Give a boy Robinson Crusoe. 
That is worth all the grammars of rhetoric 
and logic in the world. . . . Who ever reas- 
oned better for having been taught the dif 
erence between a syllogism and an enthy- 
meme? Who ever composed with greater 
spirit and elegance because he could define 

an oxymoron or an aposiopesis ? *' 

Thomas Babington Macaulat. 

IVevdyan's Life qf Lord Maeatdaif, Chapter VL 
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AIMS AND CHARACTER OF FOURTH-YEAR 

COMPOSITION 

" He could not rest until the lines were level to a hair's breadth, 
and the punctuation correct to a comma; until every paragraph 
concluded with a telling sentence, and every sentence flowed like 
running water." — George Otto Tebvbltan, Life of Macaulay, 
vol. II, chap. XI. 

I. Introduction 

The pupil who undertakes the study of fourth-year 
high-school English should bring to the task the fol- 
lowing qualifications: (a) a mastery of the technique 
of letter-writing, both social and business; (6) a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of narration, de- 
scription, and exposition; (c) some skill in proof-read- 
ing; (d) some appreciation of figures of speech; (e) the 
habit of permitting nothing that he has written to be 
seen by another person until it is perfect in spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, syntax, and the other 
essentials of good usage. It is assumed, in the following 
pages, that the student has this foundation. In order 
to make sure that he has it, however, it is suggested 
that, before proceeding further, he review rapidly but 
thoroughly the following chapters in Miller's Practical 
English Composition: 

(a) Book I. Chapters I, II, V, VI, XII, XIII. 

(6) Book II. Chapters IV, VII, VIII. 

(c) Book III. Chapters I, II, IX. 
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n. Aims 

This book has two aims. The first is to give enough 
further training in composition so that the high-school 
graduate will be able to speak and write with such 
fluency and accuracy that his teachers, if he goes to 
college, and his employer, if he goes to work, may find 
his English an asset instead of a liability. The second 
is to arouse an interest in the study and discussion 
of civic and social questions of current interest. The 
means adopted to secure these ends consist of a series 
of exercises in composition both oral and written. 
First, as a review and an introduction, there are chap- 
ters on description, narration, and exposition; but the 
bulk of the book is filled with exercises in the kindred 
arts of logic, argumentation, persuasion, debating, and 
oratory. These, based as they are on the practice of 
the best speakers from Demosthenes down to the 
present time, will be found to be concrete rather than 
abstract. Indeed, they have all been constructed on 
the theory that example is better than precept. 

in. Topics for Oral Discussion 

1. The Value of a Knowledge of Proof -Reading. 

2. The Relation of Narration, Description, and Exposi- 
tion. 

3. Metaphors and Similes. 

4. Antithesis. 

5. Resolved: That the study of grammar should be abol- 
ished. 

6. Paragraph Structure. 

7. Unity. 

8. Transition. 

9. Has the college graduate a better chance to succeed 
than the high-school graduate? 
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TV. A Written Test 

1. State the fundamental law of punctuation. 

2. Rewrite these sentences, getting rid of the faults in each: 

(a) SoUd geometry is as interesting and not much 

harder than plane. 
(6) "In Athletics" and "The Princess" were both a 

success, 
(c) The old by-gone days of forgotten times stimulate 

the imagination. 
{d) If any one was sick, she helped them. 
(e) The soldiers all have uniforms alike. 

3. Discuss fully the use and meaning of shall and toiU. 

4. Write sentences containing the following words: liket 
as, center, middle, affect, effect, lie, lay, prindjde, princi- 
pal, later, latter, 'planing, planning, its, it*0, 

5. Explain the difference between a restrictive and a 
non-restrictive clause. 

6. Copy, capitalize, and punctuate this paragraph: 

"Talent is something but tact is everything talent is 
serious sober grave and respectable tact is all that and 
more too, it is not a sixth sense but it is the life of all the 
five it is the open eye the quick ear the judging taste the 
keen smeU and the lively touch it is the interpreter of all 
riddles the surmounter of all difficulties the remover of 
all obstacles it is useful in all places and at all times it is 
useful in solitude for it shows a man into the world it is use- 
ful in society for it shows him his way through the world." 

7. In this paragraph, which sentences are simple, which 
compound, which complex? Which are periodic and 
which loose? Are any of them balanced? 

8. Point out two figures of speech. 

9. Write a similar paragraph about one of the following 
« topics: 

(a) Wit and Humor. (/) Sixes and Eights. 

(6) New York and Boston {g) Bacon and Shakespeare. 

(c) Macaulay and Carlyle. (h) Washington and Lincoln. 

(d) Dickens and Thackeray, (i) Genius and Work. 

(e) Concrete and Asphalt. (j) Beauty and Character. 

10. Tell, in one paragraph of one hundred words, the story 
of one of Shakespeare's plays. 
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V. Suggested Reading 

(a) How to Study, by Frank M. McMuny. Hough- 
ton MifBin Co. 

(6) How to Study and What to Study, by Richard A. 
Sandwick. D. C. Heath & Co. 

(c) Self Cultivaiion in English, by George Herbert 
Palmer. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

VI. Memorize 

CHARITY 

1. Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though 
I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. And though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

2. Charity suflFereth long, and is kind; charity envieth 
not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not pufiFed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things. 

3. Charity never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; 
whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. For we 
know in part, and we prophesy in part. But when that which 
is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away. 

4. When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as 
a child, I thought as a child: but when I became a man, I 
put away childish things. For now we see through a glass, 
darkly; but then face to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as also I am known. And now abideth 
faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of these is 

CHARITY. 

1 Corinthians, chap. xin. 



CHAPTER II 

REVIEWS IN DESCRIPTION 

" Hundreds of men had seen just what he saw, — the same variety 
of types and individuals against this Western landscape, — but it 
was left for him to set them forth with just the right stroke." — 
Mebedith NiCHOiisON, The Poet, 

1. The Purpose of Description 

Description is the kind of speech or of writing that 
aims to create in the mind of the Ustener or the reader 
a clear image of the object described. It may be as 
technical and prosaic as a catalogue of automobile 
parts or as delicately colored as a Corot landscape. 
We shall consider first the sources from which we 
may draw our material for description and then our 
various methods of attack. 

n. Sources of Material 

The sources of the subject-matter of description are 
personal observation, imagination, and books. Since 
those discoveries which we make for ourselves in life 
most interest us, our material will be drawn from per- 
sonal experience and will consist of objects which 
affect one of the five senses — sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, touch — and objects which appeal through our 
senses to the emotions. 

in. Our Sense of Sight 

The sense which we most frequently employ to bring 
ourselves into relation with the external world is that 
of sight; so it is most natural for us first to deal with 
material derived from objects which have such char- 
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acteristics as light, color, shade, form, dimension, life, 
and motion. For such description the subject-matter 
seems unlimited: the haze and scarlet of Indian sum- 
mer, "trim gardens," city skylines, "breakers leaping 
high and white," even the soUtary water fowl " darkly 
seen against the western sky." Literature is filled with 
descriptions built up from this material, and it will, 
perhaps, make better readers and more appreciative 
critics of us to study some of them. 

IV. The Study of Models 

THE CLOSE OF DAY 

The whole west was aflame with color. Long slanting 
bars of brilliant gold alternated with and blended into 
others of turquoise and soft gray-bliie. Above came a ledge 
of fleecy, brightly illumined clouds against a dark back- 
ground showing through them here and there. High up 
larger and more broken masses hung like floating gold-dust 
in a sky of azure. Slowly the upper clouds, and then the 
bars beneath, intensified into a dazzling glow of crimson 
gorgeousness, softening to the north into delicate streaks 
and fleecy clouds of tenderest rose, which contrasted and 
intermingled with palest blue. As the mass of color con- 
tracted it became still more vivid, while the tints of the 
upper sky gradually faded, and night closed down slowly 
upon the earth like a soft gray curtain. The glorious radi- 
ance waned to gray-toned violet, and then star-studded 
darkness shut out the day. To the east, across the ocean, 
a gleam of vapory silver shone in the heavens, grew brighter, 
wider; then up from behind the dark line of the sea the moon 
rose slowly, its half -circle golden-red against the blackness 
behind it. Higher it moimted, changing to silvery pallor, 
casting below it a path of shinunering light over the water 
as far as the rocks, where the billows broke and sparkled in 
showering spray. — Cora Maynard, Some Modem Heretics,^ 

^ Used by courtesy of the publishers, little. Brown & Co. 
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V. Notes and Queries 

1. Can you locate the writer's point of view? 

2. Are her compound words effective? Which one most 
impresses you? 

3. Can you find an example of simile? Metaphor? 

4. What words prevent the change from sunset to the 
rising of the moon from seeming too abrupt? 

5. Make a list of the words of colorific effect in the para- 
graph. A word of colorific effect is one that, while not 
itself the name of a color, suggests one to your mind; 
for example — "lurid," "ashen," "snowy." 

6. What color is "turquoise"? What is the etymology of 
the word? 

7. What is the salient characteristic of this model? A 
salient characteristic is the predominant impression 
given by a person or object. 

VI. Model 

RAIN 

Rain has color. The Quaker gray of a hard rain has a soft 
vanishing quality far less durable and tangible than the 
filmy cobweb. Sometimes almost white, often blue, most 
frequently rain responds with unusual sensitiveness to its 
environment, and shadows back the green of apple-tree leaves 
or the somber brown of a dusty highway. Most beautiful 
is the silvery sheen of rain on warm summer days when the 
descent is intermittent and one has the pleasure of specu- 
lating on the quality of the rain to be. The poets have a 
great deal to say about golden rain, but that falls only in 
the Golden Age; we see only that clear crystalline rainfall 
against a glowing golden sunset in April. — Atlantic 
Monthly for April, 1911. 

Vn. Notes and Queries 

1. Why "Quaker gray"? 

2. Define "tangible," "environment," "crystalline." 

3. When was the Golden Age? What figure is this? 

4. What is the topic sentence? 

5. What is the "Atlantic"? 

6. Are there any touches in this model that show the 
imagination of the author? 
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Vm. Model 

SYMPHONY IN YELLOW 

An omnibus across the bridge 
Crawls like a yellow butterfly, 
And, here and there, a passerby 
Shows like a little restless midge. 

Big barges full of yellow hay 
Are moved against the shadowy wharf. 
And, like a yellow silken scarf. 
The thick fog hangs along the quay. 

The yellow leaves begin to fade 
And flutter from the Temple elms. 
And at my feet the pale green Thames 
Lies like a rod of rippled jade. 

— OscAB Wilde. 

IX. Notes and Queries 

1. Who was Oscar Wilde? 

2. What is a symphony? 

3. Explain "Temple elms." 

4. What words give this poem an English atmosphere? 

5. What figure is frequently employed? 

6. Find the etymology of "omnibus." 

7. Make a list of the color and colorific words. 

X. Model 

THE PICKEREL OF WALDEN 

Ah! the pickerel of Walden! When I see them lying on 
the ice, or in the well which the fisherman cuts in the ice, 
making a little hole to admit the water, I am always sur- 
prised by their rare beauty. They possess a quite dazzling 
and transcendent beauty, which separates them by a wide 
interval from the cadaverous cod and haddock whose fame 
is trumpeted in our streets. They are not green like the 
pines, nor gray like the stones, nor blue like the sky; but they 
have to my eyes, if possible, yet rarer colors, like flowers ajid 
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precious stones, as if they were the pearls, the animalized 
crystals, of the Walden water. It is surprising that they are 
caught here — that in this deep and capacious spring, far 
beneath the rattling teams and tinkling sleighs that travel 
the Walden road, this great gold and emerald fish swims. 
— Henby David Thobeau, Walden. 

XI. Notes and Queries 

1. Who was Thoreau! With what town and what other 
writers is he associated? 

2. What is Walden? 

3. What figure is ''cadaverous cod"? Find another ex- 
ample of this figure. Define "cadaverous." 

4. Find examples of two other figures. 

5. Why "trumpeted"? 

Xn. A Search for Sight Models 

1. These models show you how easily you can find 
illustrations of the use in description of color, form, 
and objects in motion. There is a wonderful instance of 
the latter in Scott's Lady of the Lake, where he pictures 
the return of Clan Alpine after a Lowland foray. See 
if you can find it. Read also his two descriptions of 
Loch Katrine at dawn and at sunset and see how words 
of color, colorific effect, and form have aided him. 
Read again in Loma Doone the chapter on the Ex- 
moor Harvest Festival and Blackmore's exquisite 
etching of spring. Do you remember Dickens's won- 
derful depiction of a storm in David Copperfield f Do 
you know his impression is made by his vivid descrip- 
tion of objects in motion? 

%. Find and bring to class a sight model which 
pleases you and be prepared to prove that your choice 
has artistic merit. 
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Xm. Written Composition 

After the discussion of the models in the preceding 
section, you are ready to do your first word-painting. 
Be careful to observe the following directions: 

1. Choose a subject that appeals to you. 

2. Select a point of view. If a fixed point is adc^ted, only 
objects which may be seen from that position may be 
described. If you employ what is called the "trav- 
eler's point of view" and shift your position, you must 
move your reader with you from point to point. 

3. Determine your salient characteristic. 

4. Select effective and essential details. When a descrip- 
tion contains matter which adds neither to the clearness 
nor the interest, it lacks unity and coherence. 

5. Don't begin "I am about to describe"; leave out all 
preUminary talk. 

6. Do not pile up adjectives and adverbs. 

7. One of the best ways to arrange material is first to 
present the whole object and then fill in the details. 

8. You may go "from near to far" or "from far to near"; 
that is, you may describe objects near you and then 
those at a distance or vice-versa. 

9. In description, as in the sentence, the beginning and 
the end are conspicuous places, in which interesting 
and important matter may be emphasized. 

ZIV. Suggested Subjects 

1. The View from My Window. 

2. Lake at Sunrise. 

3. My Grandmother's Flower Garden. 

4. A Shop Window. 

5. A Skating Scene. 

6. A Cruise along the Shores of . 

7. A Walk through Avenge. 

8. The View from Bridge. 

9. The Grand Canyon. 

10. The Mountains. 

11. The Aurora Borealis. 

12. A View from an Aeroplane. 

13. The Golf Links. 
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XV. Suggested Reading 

The Eve of St. AgneSy by John Keats. 

XVI. Memorize 

THE AMERICAN FLAG 



When Freedom, from her mountain height. 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night. 
And set the stars of glory there. 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 

The milky baldric of the skies. 

And striped its pure, celestial white. 

With streakings of the morning light; 

Then, from his mansion in the sun, 

She called her eagle bearer down. 

And gave into his mighty hand 

Ihe symbol of her chosen land. 



Flag of the free heart's hope and home! 

By angel hands to valor given; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome. 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet. 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us? 

J. Rodman Dbake. 



CHAPTER in 

REVIEWS IN DESCRIPTION (continued) 

" And as I read 
I hear the crowing cock, I hear the note 
Of lark and linnet, and from every page 
Rise odors of ploughed field or flowery mead." 

Hbnbt W. Longfellow, Chaucer, 

I. Sound in Description 

When sound or lack of sound is the salient charac- 
teristic of any scene, there is an unusual chance to 
make the description effective. A May morning is 
associated in our minds with blossoming orchards and 
golden sunshine, yet our first model shows us still 
other characteristics of this "merry month." 

n. Model 

A LAST-OF-MAY MORNING 

"I never kijew such a last-of-May morning! There is not 
a living thing on or above the mountain that is not making 
some kind of a noise. The lambs are bleating in the Old 
Pasture, and the cattle lowing at the bars — they have just 
been turned out; the hens are ckuck-ckurring behind the 
bam; even the old sow is grunting because she has been let 
out into the run. 

"I hear the brook in the Hollow, the plunge of the water- 
fall, the wind drawing through the pines, the drone of the 
bees in the orchard, which lies like a summer cloud on the 
slope. The swallows are screaming like mad as they turn, 
and wheel, and dive around and over the barn; the crows 
are cawing in the forest, robins calling, pewees crying; now 
and then a song-sparrow down in the lilac hedge along the 
Pent Road bursts into melody. 

''Uncle Shim is ploughing in the corn-patch and hollering 
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to Prince, who is neighing like a colt. Aunt Lize is churning, 
and Tag's tail whacks in tune to every chug-chug of the 
dasher. I'd like to yell — but it would frighten Aunt Lize." 
— M. E. Waller, The Wood-Carver of 'Lymptis.^ 

m. Studenfs Reproduction 

IN THE WOODS 

(This was written by a student after reading the model given 
above and was taken from a day,in his own experience.) 

I shall never forget this March morning in the ''Sugar 
Bush." Every creature in the woods seems to be giving 
thanks because it is alive. The crows are calling to one an- 
other in anger at the audacious persons who dare to intrude 
upon their privacy. The juncos, with contented peeps and 
warbles, are busy digging at a decayed log, where, with 
much scratching and tapping, they are attempting to un- 
earth a few chrysalides for their breakfast. I hear the chatter 
of the woodpecker, as he surveys me in curiosity; then the 
whir of his wings, and the sharp "rat-a-tat-tat," as he 
searches for some luckless insect. A few song and tree 
sparrows in a sheltered nook are trying, with many chirps, 
to cuddle together and keep warm; now and then one breaks 
forth into glorious melody. 

I hear the cracking of twigs, as the man noisily walks 
from tree to tree to gather the sap; the "sweet water" 
"swish-swashes" as it is poured into the collecting barrels; 
the dripping sap taps on the bottoms of the empty pails 
with musical note. I hear King stamping through the 
underbrush, now and then splashing through a puddle with 
dignified unconcern; there is a scraping and grating as he 
drags the float over the dead branches. 

Father is chopping wood and putting it round the huge 
black kettles that swing from long poles. The fire snaps and 
crackles; the sap sizzles as it boils; pails are rattled. Laddie 
is barking at a squirrel, which he has seen playing on the 
fence. Withal, the noises of the woods in March are in har- 
mony, and pleasing to the ear. 

* Copjnight, 1904, by Little, Brown & Co. Used by courtesy of 
the publishers. 
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IV. Models 

You are perfectly familiar with the old expression, 
"Tastes diflFer." Here is an excellent example of its 
truth in the widely different impressions made upon 
two persons by similar sounds. With which do you 
agree? 

THE BAGPIPES 

Then all at once from dronte and chanter there rushed 
forth such a flood of melody as seemed to sweep me away 
upon its tide. 

First I seem to hear a roar of wind through desolate glens, 
a moan of trees, and a rush of sounding waters; yet softly, 
softly, there rises above the flood of sound a little rippling 
melody which comes, and goes, and comes again, growing 
ever sweeter with repetition. And now the roar of wind is 
changed to the swing of marching feet, the tread of a mighty 
host whose step is strong and free; and lo! they are singing, 
as they march, and the song is bold and wild, wild, wild, wild. 
Again and again, beneath the song, beneath the rhythm of 
marching feet, the melody rises, very sweet but infinitely 
sad, like a silver pipe or an angeFs voice tremulous with 
tears. Once again the theme changes, and it is battle, and 
death, sudden and sharp; there is the rush and shock of 
charging ranks, and the surge and tumult of conflict, above 
whose thunder, loud and clear and shrill, Hke some battle- 
cry, the melody swells, one moment triumphant, and the 
next lost again. 

But the thunder rolls away, distant and more distant — 
the day is lost, and won, but, sudden and clear, the melody 
rings out once more, fuller now, richer, and complete; the 
silver pipe has become a golden trumpet. And yet, what 
sorrow, what anguish unspeakable, rings through it, the 
weeping and wailing of a nation! So the melody sinks slowly, 
to die away in one long-drawn minor note. — Jeffery Far- 
NOL, The Broad Highway,^ 

* G)pyright, 1911, by Little, Brown & G). Used by courtesy of 
the publishers. 
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THE BAGPIPES 

The bagpipes are a good thing in their place, but their 
place is with Dante and his Inferno, 

I have heard the deep roar of the ocean, and have listened 
to the screech of the typhoon through befuddled sails; I 
have shuddered at the savage yell of the hyena, and have 
grown cold, even in the tropics, before the tooting of the 
wounded elephant; I have heard the eagle rend the firma- 
ment and the midnight fog-horn ring the changes on eter- 
nity — join them all together, and they will be still but as a 
village choir compared to the infinite and full-orbed bray of 
the highland bagpipes. — R. E. Knowles, St. Cvihberfs,^ 

V. Notes and Queries 

1. Who was Dante? What is his Inferno f 

2. What is a "typhoon"? Why "befuddled sails"? 

3. From what is "'Lympus" contracted? Has the word 
any associations for you? 

4. If an artistic description is to give a true picture, the 
details and their characteristics must be expressed in 
words which suggest the chief impression accurately 
and vividly. What words in these selections do this? 

5. Accuracy and vividness result from the use of specific 
or concrete rather than abstract terms. See if you can 
make definitions for such terms. 

^. In what order has Jeffery Farnol arranged his details? 

What quality does this give his theme? 
7. Why has each of these models unity? 

VI. Problem 

Describe by means of sound one of the following: 

1. The Voices of the Night. 7. A Country Circus. 

2. The Dawn of Day. 8. Signals. 

3. My 's Voice. 9. The River at Night. 

4. Our Football Victory. 10. Our Neighborhood Tor- 

5. The German Band. ment. 

6. The ViUage Choir. 

^ Used by permission of the publishers, Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 
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Vn. Odor in Description 

To produce his desired impression an author often 
has to seek his material in an appeal to the sense of 
smell. Odors are important in description not only on 
account of the sensations of pleasure or repugnance 
which they excite but also because of the vivid mental 
associations, the feelings and moods, which they recall. 
In An Inland Voyage Stevenson emphasizes the beauty 
of the forest of Mormal by his analysis of its odors, 
recalling to his readers their memories of the fra- 
grance of the woods, with its suggestions and past 
associations. He also very eflfectively strengthens 
the impression of the softness of the atmosphere of the 
forest by contrasting it with the "pistolling odor" of 
the sea. These same laws of association are recognized 
by Burroughs in the following model. 

Vm. Model 

THE ODORS OF APRIL 

I am thrilled by its fresh and indescribable odors — the 
perfume of the bursting sod, of the quickened roots and root- 
lets, of the mould under the leaves, of the fresh furrows. No 
other month has odors like it. The west wind the other 
day came fraught with a perfume that was to the sense of 
smell what a mild and delicate strain of music is to the ear. 
It was almost transcendental. I walked across the hill with 
my nose in the air taking it in. . . . I imagined it came from 
the willows of a distant swamp, whose catkins were afford- 
ing the bees their first pollen; or did it come from much far- 
ther, — from beyond the horizon, the accumulated breath 
of innumerable farms and budding forests? The main 
characteristic of these April odors is their uncloying fresh- 
ness. — John Burroughs, Birds and Poets. 

IX. Notes and Queries 

1. Note that the first sentence is both introductory and 
topic. 

2. What is the fundamental quality or salient character- 
istic of the description? Does each sentence enforce it? 
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3. What kind of sentence is the closing one? 

4. The material used to develop this topic is: (a) the 
effect upon the senses; (6) the effect upon the mind — 
suggestions and associations. 

5. Find an example of rhetorical question. When a ques- 
tion is asked, not for the purpose of securing an an- 
swer, but for rhetorical effect, it is called a *' rhetorical 
question." 

6. Find all you can of the meaning of transcendental and 
its use in literature. 

7. Who is John Burroughs? 

8. Find in the model an example of antithesis. 

X. Problems 

1. Write a description of an odor so as to arouse either 
sensations of pleasure or repugnance and to recall de- 
lightful or disagreeable associations. 

2. Describe to-day by odor. 

3. Describe by odor any place with which you are familiar 
— a hay-field, a kitchen, a swamp, a factory, a school. 

XI. Taste in Description 

The modern advertiser has learned that one of the 
best methods of selling goods is by artistic illustra- 
tions which catch the eye and enticing descriptions 
which tickle the palate. Think how easily you call to 
mind well-known brands of breakfast foods, soups, or 
pickles. Nor is it in the advertising columns alone that 
we find this material; other forms of literature abound 
in it. 

Xn. Model for Taste 

IN OLD VIRGINIA 

The mellow strains made on their merry tune, and at 
length the "Washington Post" marched all in flushed unity 
of purpose to the great muslin-walled porch with its array 
of tables groaning under viands concocted by Aunt Daphne 
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for the delectation of the palate-weary: layer-cakes, furry- 
brown with chocolate, or saffron with orange icing; fruit- 
cake richer than an Indian begum; angel-cake as white (as 
the Major was heard to remark) as innocence and almost 
as sweet as the lady upon whom he pressed it at the mo- 
ment; yellow jumbles; kisses that crumbled at a touch; and 
all nameless toothsome inventions for which new-laid eggs 
are beaten and golden citron sliced. — Hallie Ebminie 
RiVES» The Valiants of Virginia,^ 

Xm. other Suggested Models 

Keats: The Eve of Saint Agnes, Stanzas 30, 31. 
Paradis Lost, book v, lines 337-48. 
Comus, lines 672-89. 
Keats: Ode to a Nightingale, Stanza S. 

XIV. Problem 

Write a theme of about two hundred words in which 
the image-words appeal to the sense of taste. The 
following topics are merely suggestive. Choose a sub- 
ject in which you are so strongly interested that you 
cannot fail to impress your reader. 

XV. Suggested Topics 

1. A Shop Window. 6. My Favorite Dish. 

2. Our Class Banquet. 7. That Thanksgiving Dinner. 
S. Grandmother's Pies. 8. The Lunch Room. 

4. My First Olive. 9. A Delicious Sundae. 

5. Divinity Fudge. 10. London Pudding. 

XVI. Touch in Description 

References to objects which appeal to the sense of 
touch are common, although they are most frequently 
used in connection with objects which appeal to the 

^ Copyright, 1912. Used by special permission of the publishers. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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other senses, especially those of sight and hearing. 
Sensations of heat and cold, dryness and wetness, 
roughness and smoothness, hardness and softness, 
muscular strain, movements of wind and water, are all 
material for touch images. In The Premature Burial, 
Poe shows us how a series of touch images may convey 
a false impression. 

XVn. Model for Touch 

THE PREMATURE BURIAL 

There arrived an epoch — as often before there had ar- 
rived — in which I found myself emerging from total un- 
consciousness into the first feeble and indefinite sense of 
existence. ... I feel that I am not awakening from ordinary 
sleep. I recollect that I have been subject to catalepsy. . . . 
Despair, despair alone, urged me after long irresolution to 
uplift the heavy lids of my eyes. It was dark — all dark. 

I endeavored to shriek and my lips and my parched tongue 
moved convulsively together in the attempt — but no voice 
issued from the cavernous lungs, which, oppressed as if by 
the weight of some incumbent mountain, gasped and pal- 
pitated, with the heart, at every elaborate and struggling 
inspiration. 

The movement of the jaws in this effort to cry aloud 
showed me that they were bound up, as is usual with the 
dead. I felt too that I lay upon some hard substance; and 
by something similar my sides were also closely compressed. 
So far I had not ventured to stir any of my limbs — but 
now I violently threw up my arms, which had been lying at 
length with the wrists crossed. They struck a solid wooden 
substance which extended above my person at an elevation 
of not more than six inches from my face. I could no longer 
doubt that I reposed within a coflln at last. 

... As this awful conviction forced itself thus into the 
innermost chambers of my soul, I once again struggled to 
cry aloud; and in this second endeavor I succeeded. 

. . . Hereupon I was seized and shaken without ceremony 
for several minutes by a junto of very rough-looking indi- 
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viduals. They did not arouse me from my slumber — for 
I was wide awake when I screamed — but they restored me 
to the full possession of my memory. — Edoab Am*an Poe. 

XVm. Problem 

Write a theme of about two hundred words in which 
your impressions are gained mainly from sensations 
experienced through the sense of touch. 

XIX. Suggested Themes 

1. In the Dentist's Chair. 5. Cranking an Auto. 

2. A Day on the Desert. 6. A Fishing Excursion. 
8. My First Sea Voyage. 7. The Summer of 19 — , 
4. Studies in Electricity. 

XX. Memorize 

ADDRESS TO THE TOOTHACHE 

My curse upon thy venomed stang» 
That shoots my tortured gums alang; 
An' through my lugs ^ gies mony a twang, 

Wi* gnawing vengeance! 
Tearing my nerves wi' bitter pang. 

Like racking engines. 

When fevers burn, or ague freezes. 
Rheumatics gnaw, or cholic squeezes. 
Our neighbor's sympathy may ease us, 

Wi' pitying moan; 
But thee, — thou hell o' a* diseases, 

Ave mocks our groan. 

Adown my beard the slavers trickle; 
I throw the wee stools o'er the mickle. 
As round the fire the giglets * keckle ' 

To see me loup;* 
While, raving made, I wish a heckle ' 

Were in their doup.® 

1 Ears. ' Girls. » Titter. 

« Leap. » Hook. • Throat 
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O' a* the numerous human doob,^ 

HI har'sts,^ daft bargains, cutty-stools,' 

Or worthy friends raked i' the mools,^ 

Sad sight to see! 
The tricks o' knaves or fash ^ o' fools. 

Thou bear'st the gree.' 

Where'er that place be priests ca' hell. 
Whence a' the tones o' mis'ry yeU, 
And ranked plagues their numbers tell, 

In dreadfu' raw,^ 
Thou, Toothache, surely bear'st the bell. 

Among them a'; 

O thou grim mischief-making duel. 
That gars ^ the notes of discord squeal. 
Till daft mankind aft dance a reel 

In gore a shoe-thick! — 
Gie a' the faes • o' Scotland's weal 

A towmond's ^® Toothache! 

Robert Burns. 



illls. 


* Harvests. 


' Rickety chairs. 


< Jails. 


» FoDy. 


• Prize. 


7 Row. 


• Makes 


• Foes. 


w Year's. 







CHAPTER IV 

NARRATION 

" O Reader! had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle Reader, you would find 
A tale in everything." 

WoRDBWOBTH, Simou Lee. 

I. The Purpose of Narration 

Narration endeavors to set before us events ac- 
cording to some certain time-order. Intermingled with 
our narration we often find bits of description, even 
short expositions, but it is this adherence to placing 
before us life and movement in connected incidents 
that distinguishes narration from other forms of dis- 
course. 

n. The Situation 

We have already learned the "Four W's" of dis- 
course. The skillful narrator sets before his readers at 
the very beginning of his story, and in as few para- 
graphs as possible, his situation. Just as the success- 
ful dramatist endeavors in his opening scene — per- 
haps through the gossip of the maid as she dusts the 
furniture — to give his audience a clear understanding 
of the events which have led up to the predicament in 
which his characters find themselves, so the novelist or 
short-story writer sets his stage, advances his char- 
acters, and begins the action; then he goes on to the 
complication and resolution of his plot. 
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m. The Plot 

When the incidents of a narrative are complicated 
by some obstacle which hinders the free action of the 
characters, the narrative is said to have plot. Some 
writers depend very little upon the complication of 
their plots, but hold the interest of their readers 
through analysis of character. On the other hand, the 
romantic novelist uses a succession of exciting inci- 
dents, based on or caused by constant collisions be- 
tween characters and obstacles, and thus secures the 
element of suspense. 

The obstacles which the characters confront may be 
physical ones, as in Robinson Crusoe; they may be 
other characters, as in Ivanhoe or Loma Doone; or, 
finally, they may consist of some moral weakness in the 
character himself, as in Silas Mamer or Macbeth, The 
resolution of the plot consists in telling how the main 
character — or characters — meets the obstacle and 
his success or failure in overcoming it. A play whose 
hero is vanquished by obstacles we call a tragedy; when 
he is "master of his fate," we call it a comedy. In our 
novel-reading we talk of "good and bad endings." 
That is why so many of us read the last page first; we 
want to be sure our hero is the victor. 

That part of the story in which our interest rises to 
its highest point — when we are not sure which will 
conquer, character or obstacle — is called the climax; 
the issue of this struggle is called the denouement, and 
the final adjustment of matters the conclusion. 

IV. Retrospective Narration 

Narrative which gives the story of events which 
happened before the time of the situation is called 
retrospective narration. 
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V. Problem 

1. How many situations are there in any of the following 
retrospective narratives? 

(a) The Three Fishers — Charles Kingsley. 
(6) Excelsior — Henry W. Longfellow. 

(c) The Vision of Sir Launfal — James R. LoweU. 

(d) The Battle of Blenheim — Robert Southey. 

(e) Young Lochinvar — Sir Walter Scott. 

(f) An Old Sweetheart — James W. Riley. 

{g) The Sla/ve*s Dream — Henry W. Longfellow. 

(h) The Reverie of Poor Susan — William Wordsworth. 

VT. The Episode 

The simplest form of retrospective narration is the 
recounting of some separate incident or action; this is 
called the episode. 

Vn. Problem 

Write out briefly some interesting incident of your 
childhood or some story of personal interest that has 
been told you by some member of your family. 

Vin. Running Narration 

When the narration deals not merely with past 
events but projects the interest through the situation 
into the future it is called running narration. For ex- 
ample, an author may begin his story with retrospec- 
tive narration, bring his events up to the time of the 
situation, and then carry his reader with him on to the 
denouement. This method is most commonly em- 
ployed by the present-day novelist: the first chapter, 
by author's narrative, gives us the situation; we then 
progress from day to day with the characters. 

IX. History and Biography 

Fiction is not the sole province of narration; any 
happening, real or imagined, belongs to it. A narrative 
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which recounts events as they actually happened in the 
life of a human being is called a biography; if it recounts 
events in the life of a people or a nation, it is called 
a history. 

Z. The Requisites of Narration 

1. In defining a plot Aristotle calls it ''The imita- 
tion of a perfect and whole action, but a whole is that 
which has a beginning, a middle, and an end." '' And 
the beginning," says he, "is that which another thing 
is naturally expected to follow. But the middle is that 
which is itself after another thing, and after which 
there is something else. Hence, it is necessary that 
those who compose fables properly should not be- 
gin them casually, but employ the above-mentioned 
forms." Therefore the beginning or introduction must 
introduce the principal characters, state the situation, 
and set the action going; the middle must carry the 
action on to the climax and the denouement; and the 
conclusion must state the outcome. 

2. The principles of unity, coherence, and emphasis 
must be observed. All minor incidents must contribute 
to the main plot; each should grow out of the preceding 
one and merge into the one following. 

3. Only important incidents should be chosen and 
these should be climacteric in effect. 

4. The motives which impel the characters to cer- 
tain actions must be either definitely stated or clearly 
implied and must also be reasonable ones. 

5. Words which accurately and vividly suggest the 
situation must be chosen. 

6. The conversation of each character must be in 
harmony with the impression we have gained of that 
personality and should help to advance the plot. 
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XI. Problem 

Choose a subject for running narration. If you wish, 
make your introductory paragraphs retrospective and 
then continue through the situation to your conclu- 
sion. On the other hand, you may very briefly state 
your situation and then continue the narrative. Here 
are some good topics: 

1. A Lost Opportunity. 

2. A Day of Mishaps. 

3. What Came of a Blunder. 

4. Autobiography of a Turkey. 

5. Early Experiences in . 

6. The Life of My First Pet. 

7. How I earned My First Dollar. 

8. The First Time I saw a Play. 

9. Arrested for Scorching. 

10. A Week in the Woods. 

11. A Family Tradition. 

Xn. The Novel 

Stories have been told and published for ages. The 
novel, in the ordinary sense of the word, was first 
written by Samuel Richardson (1689-1761). When a 
boy he developed such a genius for letter-writing that 
young women employed him to manufacture their love 
letters. In 1739 he published a volume of letters de- 
signed to serve as models for those who were too illite- 
rate to compose their own. These letters were held 
together by a thread of narrative so skillfully woven 
that they became popular and were republished (1741, 
1742) in three volumes under the name of Pamela. 
Richardson also wrote Clarissa Harlowe (1748) in 
seven volumes and Sir Charles Grandison (1753) in 
three. Aside from their enormous length, these dif- 
fered from all previous stories in the fact that in them 
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for the first time were depicted common life and peo- 
ple whose actions were caused by natural and ade- 
quate motives. Richardson has had thousands of 
successors. Of these the greatest are indicated in the 
foUowing table: 



Nation 


Writer 


Dates 


One of Best Novels 


England. . 

Scotland. . 
England. . 


Oliver Goldsmith 

Sir Walter Scott 

Jane Austen 


1728-1774 

1771-1832 
1775-1817 

1811-1863 
1812-1870 
1818-1880 
178»-1851 

1804-1864 

1802-1885 
1803-1870 


The Vicar of 

Wakefield 
Ivanhoe 
Pride and Prej^ 

udice 
Vanity Fair 
David Copperfield 
Silas Mamer 


England. . 
England. . 
England. . 
America . .. 


W. M. Thackeray 

Charles Dickens 

George Eliot 


J. F. Cooper 


The Last of the 

Mohicans 
The House of the 

Seven Gables 

TjPJt M'ijiArnhleS 


America . . 
France. . . 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Victor Huffo 


France. . . 


Alexandre Dumas 


The Three 
Musketeers 



Xm. The Short Stoiy 

Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849) has the distinction of 
inventing what is technically known as the short story. 
As he developed this literary form, it difiFers from pre- 
vious brief tales in having a better defined situation, 
climax, and denouement, in possessmg a stricter unity, 
and in adhering to the realism that characterizes the 
novel. Poe's most numerous and perhaps most suc- 
cessful successors have been Frenchmen. Among these 
Guy de Maupassant stands first. His best known story 
is The Necklace. In this field Rudyard Kipling has also 
done wonderful things. Among the best tales and 
short stories in English are Joseph Addison's HUpa 
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and Shalum and Frozen Words; Charles Lamb's Disaer- 
taiion on Roast Pig; Thomas Babington Macaulay's 
Fragment of a Roman Tale; Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
Great Stone Face; Washmgton Irving's Rip Van 
Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hollow; Poe's Gold Bugy 
Black Caty Descent into the Maelstrom^ Pit and Pendu- 
lum, and Murders in the Rue Morgvs; and Kipling's 
Wee Willie Winkie, Without Benefit of Clergy^ Man 
who would he King, Drums of Fore and Aft, and Mark- 
lake Witches. 

At the present time hundreds of good short stories 
are written annually in America. Mr. Edward J. 
O'Brien has examined 601 of those printed in 1914 and 
pronounced 229 good and 89 of high distinction. The 
ten best according to his calculation were: 

1. Brothers qf no Kin — Conrad Richter (Forum). 

2. Addie Erb and her Girl Lottie — Frances Buzzell (Cen- 
tury). 

8. A Simple Tale — John Galsworthy (Scrihner's). 

4. The Bravest Son — Mary Synon (Scribner's). 

5. The Triumph of Night — Edith Wharton (Scribner's). 

6. The Triple Mirror — Katharine FuUerton Gerould 
(Century), 

7. The Toad and the Jewel — Katharine Fullerton Ger- 
ould (Harper* s), 

8. The Tortoise — Katharine Fullerton Gerould (Scrib- 
net's), 

9. The Dominant Strain — Katharine Fullerton Grerould 
(Scribner's). 

10. The Planter qf Malata — Joseph Conrad (Metropolitan). 

XIV. Questions and Exercises 

1. How many of the novels mentioned in Section xn have 
you read? 

2. Which is your favorite? Write a paragraph of two 
hundred words explaining why you prefer it. 

S. Have any novelists or novels been omitted from the 
list which should be substituted for some now on it? 
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If so, write a paragraph of two hundred words explain- 
ing the reason. 

4. Read as many as possible of the standard short stories 
mentioned in Section xui. Then read one of the 1914 
stories and write a paragraph of one hundred words 
on its relative merits as compared with any or all of 
the standard stories. 

5. Reduce the story of Ivanhoe to the size of Wee WiUie 
Winhie. 

6. Reduce The Gold Bv^ to two hundred words. 

7. Write a short story, using as a model one of Poe's, 
Maupassant's, or Kipling's. 

XV. Memorize 

TWO LOVERS 

Two lovers by a moss-grown spring: 
They leaned soft cheeks together there. 
Mingled the dark and sunny hair. 
And heard the wooing thrushes sing. 
O budding-time! 
O love's best prime! 

Two wedded from the portal stepped: 
The bells made happy carolings; 
The air was soft as fanning wings; 
White petals on the pathway slept. 
O pure-eyed bride! 
O tender pride! 

Two faces o'er a cradle bent: 

Two hands above the head were locked; 
These pressed each other while they rocked; 
Those watched a life that love had sent. 
O solemn hour! 
O hidden power! 

Two parents by the evening fire: 
The red light fell about their knees 
On heads that rose by slow degrees 
Like buds upon the lily spire. 
O patient life! 
O tender strife! 



so 



NARRATION 



The two still sat together there; 

The red light shone about their knees, 
But all the heads by slow degrees 
Had gone and left that lonely pair 
O voyage fast! 
O vanished past! 



The red light shone upon the floor 

And nmde the space between them wide; 
They drew their chairs up side by side; 
Their pale cheeks joined, and said, "Once more!" 
O memories! 
O past that is! 

Geobge Eliot. 



CHAPTER V 

DESCRIPTION AND EXPOSITION 

"In his own words, the only test of writing that he knew was 
this: ' If there is anywhere a thing said in two sentences that could 
have been as clearly and as engagingly and as forcibly said in one, 
then it 's amateur work/ " — Graham Balfoub, lAfe of Stevenson, 
p. 346. 

I. Artistic Description 

Description has two chief forms: scientific de- 
scription, whose object is to teach; and embellished 
description, whose object is to move. Most artistic 
descriptions are word pictures of landscapes, settle- 
ments, buildings, people, or animals. The purpose of 
artistic description is to arouse through one or more of 
the sense images such emotions as affection, sadness, 
fear, or awe. The writer does not attempt a complete 
description; he selects only those details which will 
create in his readers the desired mood and he omits 
the rest. In The Old Manse, for example, Hawthorne 
wishes by the beauty of the setting and the atmos- 
phere of "peace and quietness" to arouse in us an 
affection for the "soft stream" of Concord. 

n. Model for Description of a Place 

CONCORD 

We stand now on the river's bank. It may well be called 
the Concord — the river of peace and quietness — for it is 
certainly the most inexcitable and sluggish stream that ever 
loitered imperceptibly towards its eternity, the sea. . . . 
It slumbers between broad prairies, kissing the long meadow- 
grass, and bathes the overhanging boughs of elder bushes and 
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willows or the roots of elms and ash trees and clumps of 
maples. Flags and rushes grow along its plashy shore; the 
yellow water-lily spreads its broad flat leaves on the margin, 
and the fragrant white pond-lily abounds, generally select- 
ing a position just so far from the river's brink that it can- 
not be grasped save at the hazard of plunging in. . . . In 
the light of a calm and golden sunset this slumberous stream 
becomes lovely beyond expression — the more lovely for the 
quietude that so well accords with the hour^ when even the 
wind, after blustering all day long, usually hushes itself to 
rest. Each tree and rock and every blade of grass is distinctly 
imaged, and, however unsightly in reality, assumes ideal 
beauty in the reflection. The minutest things of earth and 
the broad aspect of the firmament are pictured equally with- 
out effort and with the same felicity of success. All the sky 
glows downward at our feet; the rich clouds float throXigh 
the unruffled bosom of the stream like heavenly thoughts 
through a peaceful heart. — Nathaniel Hawthobne, 
Mosses Srom an Old Manse, 

m. Problems 

1. Write a place description, introducing details that pro- 
duce the effect of life or movement. 

2. Describe a scene in which a building or a group of 
buildings is the central object of interest. 

3. Select for your title some abstract noun, such as 
"Desolation," "Splendor," "Loneliness," "SUence," 
"Confusion," "Solitude," or "Mystery," and describe 
a scene which will convey that impression. 

4. In the mood of "Concord" describe your favorite 
locality. 

IV. Unity in Description 

We have already noticed that every description has 
a salient characteristic. Our theme will have unity if by 
a judicious selection of details we employ only those 
which present and emphasize that impression. One 
of the most diflScult problems is to put in just enough 
details to make the picture vivid, but not enough to 
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confuse readers. EflBcieney requires that we use the 
fewest means possible to secure the desired result. 

V. Personal Description 

Personal description or word portraiture is the de- 
piction of individuals. It is best developed by first 
outlining the figure against a suitable background and 
stating the chief impression given by the individual. 
Then should follow details of physical appearance and 
costume, the usual order being from head to foot. In 
addition, you may include all characteristic motions 
or gestures, varied expressions of the face, the voice 
and laugh, and behavior under certain conditions; in 
brief, you may present any details that will assist in 
the revelation of the person's own peculiar individ- 
uality. 

VI. Model for Personal Description 

AN OLD SEA DOG 

Immediately there appeared, coming slowly up above the 
bulkhead of the cabin, another bulkhead — human and 
very large — with one stationary eye in a mahogany face, 
and one revolving one, on the principle of some light-houses. 
This head was decorated with shaggy hair, like oakum, which 
had no governing inclination toward the north, east, west, 
or south, but inclined to all four quarters of the compass and 
to -every point upon it. The head was followed by a perfect 
desert of chin, and by a shirt collar and neckerchief, and 
by a dreadnaught pilot coat, and by a pair of dreadnaught 
pilot trousers, whereof the waistband was so very broad 
and high that it became a succedaneum for a waistcoat, 
being ornamented near the wearer's breastbone with some 
massive wooden buttons, like backgammon men. As the 
lower portions of these pantaloons became revealed, Bunsby 
stood confessed; his hands in their pockets, which were of 
vast size, and his gaze directed, not to Captain Cuttle or 
the ladies, but the masthead. — Charles Dickens, Dombey 
and Son. 
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Vn. Problems 

1. Describe an approaching stranger. 

2. Write a description of some person whom you know in- 
timately. 

3. Describe some person known to most of the class. 

4. Write a word portrait suggested by one of the following 
topics: 

(a) The Beggar. 

(6) My Chum. 

(c) A Street Urchin. 

id) The Face I Know Best. 

(e) A Portrait of . 

(/) Our Football Captain. 

Vin. Coherence or Continuity in Description 

Unity of effect is attained by assigning to a person 
or object a fundamental quality. To secure this image 
it is necessary to select details which convey the de- 
sired impression and give them an orderly and defi- 
nite arrangement. When details follow one another 
in the order of their appearance to the observer or their 
relative importance, when ideas are expressed in con- 
crete words and in clear-cut sentences, the paragraph is 
said to have coherence or continuity. 

IX. Emphasis in Description 

In the paragraph, as in the sentence, the emphatic 
places are the beginning and the end. If possible, the 
fundamental impression should be stated definitely 
in the first sentence so that the readers may perceive 
at once this salient characteristic. Then, if your para- 
graph has continuity, each sentence will strengthen 
this impression. Finally, your closing sentence may 
often be a summarizing one, thus maintaining the 
unity of your paragraph and making it clear and em- 
phatic. 
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X. Scientific Description 

The purpose of scientific description is to give such 
exact details regarding any person or object that it 
may readily be identified. This kind of description is 
really a simple inventory of the characteristics of an 
object, and for its development those details are 
selected which mark the object as belonging to a par- 
ticular class. A scientific description usually begins 
with a definition of the object selected, then states the 
family or class to which it belongs and its habitat, and 
concludes with an exact and minute description of the 
structure and habits of the object. 

XI. Problem 

By writing first a scientific and then an artistic de- 
scription of the same thing, fix firmly and forever in 
mind the distinction between these two kinds of 
writing. 

Xn. Models 

1. The dimensions of a football field are one hundred and 
sixty by three hundred and thirty feet. The field is crossed 
from side to side by parallel lines five yards apart — a fact 
from 'which it takes the name "gridiron." At each end of 
the field, in the middle of the boundary line, are two up- 
right posts, eighteen and a half feet apart, crossed at a dis- 
tance of twenty feet from the ground by a bar painted white. 
The uprights are called "goal posts," the cross-piece "the 
bar," the lines the "five-yard line," "ten-yard line," and 
so forth, numbering from the goal posts to the center of the 
field. The boundaries at the sides are called the " side lines." 
The best football field is of tough turf, which absorbs mois- 
ture readily, lessens danger from falls, and affords firm foot- 
ing and opportunity for speedy running. 

2. A long, dun, quiet space, with patches of bare earth 
here and there, and a few dying weeds — this is the football 
field in the off-season. There is nothing about it now to pro- 
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claim its coining pride. But some day there will be two 
gallows-like affairs of timber twenty feet high and more 
than a dozen broad, one at each end; the field will be filled 
up with innumerable cross-lines, further apart in the middle 
than an active man could jump, but apparently growing 
closer and closer together towards the ends, and the whole 
will look like an immense piece of underdone toast with a 
couple of toothpicks stuck up at each end. So it will lie in 
October, in the days of its glory, waiting with its stiff, broad, 
whitewash lines, technicidly called "five-yard lines," for 
twenty-two ugly demons in dirty armor to come out and 
frolic over it. 

Zm. Written Composition 

Assignment 1: 

(a) Write a paragraph giving a stranger a clear idea of 
the size, shape, and facilities of the gymnasium of 
your school. 
(6) Write a second paragraph giving a spirited picture 
of the same gymnasium as it might appear some 
night when an exciting game of basketball is in 
progress. 
Assignment 2: 

(a) Write a paragraph giving clear information con- 
cerning the size, shape, and plan of the auditorium 
of your school. 
(6) Write a second paragraph giving an artistic picture 
of the same auditorium, crowded to capacity, some 
evening when a play is about to be presented. 
Assignm£nt 3: 

Suggest ten other subjects that might be treated on 
the same plan. 
Assignment i: 

Find another expository and another descriptive para- 
graph both treating of the same subject. 
Assignment 5: 

In one of the studies other than English that you are 
now studying in school select a subject that can be 
described both scientifically and artistically. 
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XIV. Description and Exposition 

It is difficult to tell where scientific description ends 
and the exposition of material objects begins. Indeed 
for practical purposes the two are identical. If, how- 
ever, we desire to make a fine distinction, we may say 
that, as long as we are explaining only the external 
characteristics of material objects, we are composing 
scientific descriptions, but that, as soon as we begin 
to analyze their fundamental structure, we pass over 
into the field of exposition. Description, in other 
words, deals only with those things which are capable 
of being seen, heard, touched, tasted, or smelled. Ex- 
position deals with ideas. Pure exposition deals only 
with ideas. 

XV. Memorize 

WAITING 

Serene, I fold my hands and wait. 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 

I rave no more 'gainst time or fate, 
For lo, my own shall come to me. 

I stay my haste, I make delays. 
For what avails this eager pace? 

I stand amid the eternal ways. 
And what is mine shall know my face. 

Asleep, awake, by night or day. 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 

No wind can drive my bark astray. 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 

What matter if I stand alone? 

I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown. 

And gamer up its fruit of tears. 
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The waters know their own, and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder height; 

So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 

The stars come nightly to the sky; 

The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high. 

Can keep my own away from me. 

John Bubbouohs. 



CHAPTER VI 

EXERCISES IN SENTENCE STRUCTURE 

"He was so fired with reading Scott's ' Lay' and ' Marmion/ the 
former of which he got entirely and the latter almost entirely by 
heart, merely from his delight in reading them, that he determined 
on writing himself a poem in six cantos, which he called the ' Battle 
of Cheviot.' " — Geobge Otto Tbbvbltan, Life of Macavlay, 
vol. I, chap. I. 

I. Kinds of Sentences 

According to use sentences are classified as de- 
darativey interrogative^ exclamatory^ and imperative; 
while according to f onn they are considered as simple, 
complex, and compound. The nature of the thought to 
be expressed not only determines the form of sentence 
to be used, but also in what order the ideas that con- 
stitute the sentence shall be presented. When classi- 
fied according to the arrangement of their ideas, sen- 
tences are spoken of as loose, periodic, compromise, and 
balanced. For explanations of the nature of these va- 
rious kinds of sentences, the student is referred to his 
grammar and to Miller's Practiced English Composi- 
tion, Book I., p. 67, Questions 11, 12, and IS. 

n. The Use of Simple, Compound, and Complex 
Sentences 

1 . A thought that is clear, terse, and not compUcated 
finds expression in a simple sentence. 

2. When the main idea of the sentence cannot be 
adequately developed by means of a word or a phrase, 
it is often necessary to add a subordinate clause. When 
the sentence contains an idea of concession, purpose. 
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condition, comparison, time, place, or manner, it can 
be given its correct shade of relation to the principal 
thought much more easily by subordination, thus 
producing the complex sentence. 

3. A thought may be a combination of several re- 
lated thoughts of equal importance, and so require for 
its expression a compound sentence. When a clause 
adds to or continues the thought of the other clause, 
when it is in contrast with it, when it offers a choice 
from it, or when it gives the effect of the cause stated 
in the first clause, a compound sentence structure is 
necessary. 

m. Loose, Periodic, Compromise, and Balanced 
Sentences 

1. The loose sentence is used, especially in descrip- 
tion and narration, to secure an easy conversational 
effect, but care must be taken that it is not composed 
of loosely connected phrases and clauses. 

2. In the periodic sentence the thought rises with 
increasing force until the end; thus it catches and holds 
the attention of the reader because of its element of 
suspense. A periodic sentence shows firmness and 
unity of structure because the writer must constantly 
keep in mind the significant point which he wishes his 
sentence to make. Related, in a way, to the periodic 
sentence is one arranged in order of climax; that is, 
with its thoughts gradually increasing in importance 
until it reaches an impressive close. 

3. Many well-written sentences are composite in 
structure, partly loose and partly periodic. Such sen- 
tences are called compromise sentences. 

4. The balanced sentence is effective because it 
makes prominent the important words through anti- 
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thesis and pleases because of the symmetry of its con- 
struction. However, the use of the accurately bal- 
anced sentence is justified only when there is a real 
contrast of ideas to be expressed. 

IV. The Value of Long and Short Sentences 

1. The short sentence is simple, clear, direct; and 
a succession of short sentences gives briskness of move- 
ment. Consequently, topic, transition, or summariz- 
ing sentences should often be short. 

2. The merits of the long sentence are that it secures 
proper subordination, has dignity and rhythm, and is 
really briefer than the short sentences it includes. 
Long sentences are especially eflPective for explana- 
tions, particulars, and details. 

3. However, the best effect is secured by a skillful 
variation of long and short sentences. 

V. The Sentences in the Paragraph 

The central idea of a paragraph is usually expressed 
definitely in one of the sentences of the paragraph, 
called the topic sentence. The topic sentence is often 
placed first in the paragraph, especially when a princi- 
ple is illustrated, some term or idea explained, or a 
formal proposition defended. Sometimes it is desirable 
to place the topic sentence last, especially to secure a 
climax, or to state the central idea after the mind has 
been prepared for it by explanatory details. Often for 
emphasis the topic sentence is stated at the beginning 
of the paragraph and again in different words at the 
end. In many cases, especially in paragraphs of de- 
scription and narration, the topic sentence is merely 
implied. 

The first sentence of the paragraph may merely pre- 
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pare the way for the statement of the topic sentence. 
Such a sentence is called an introductory sentence. Often 
this first sentence is only a link sentence joining the 
paragraph just ended with that which is to follow; such 
a sentence is called a transition sentence. 

Sometimes the main thought or thoughts of the 
paragraph are stated in the concluding sentence; this 
is called a summarizing sentence. 

A series of sentences having the same grammatical 
construction and bearing upon the same thought are 
said to be in ^parallel construction. 

VI. Problems 

1. Write a loose sentence descriptive of any point of local 

interest. 
%. Compare or contrast by means of a balanced sentence 

one of the following pairs: Roosevelt and Wilson; 

Cobb and Speaker; George Eliot and Sir Walter Scott; 

Jefferson Davis and Sir Roger Casement. 

3. Write a periodic sentence regarding some current 
event. Make it dramatic by withholding the main 
thought until the end. 

4. Show your belief in the doctrines of one of the political 
parties by putting your statement in the form of a 
rhetorical question. 

5. Write a sentence to illustrate climax. 

6. One to illustrate anti-climax. 

7. Write a balanced sentence in which the balance is 
gained by the use of noun clauses. 

8. By infinitives. 

9. By adverbial clauses. 

10. By restrictive clauses. 

11. Make a sentence emphatic by repetition of words, 
phrases, or clauses. 

12. Write a sentence in which there is such an abrupt 
transition of thought that a dash is necessary for grada- 
tion. 

13. Write a summarizing sentence for an imaginary para- 
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graph you have constructed. Make this so clear that 
the class can readily state your imaginary topic sen- 
tence. 

14. Write a topic sentence for a paragraph and be ready 
to tell the method you would use to develop it. Why 
do you use that method? 

15. Write three sentences in parallel construction. 

16. Write three sentences bearing on the same subject; 
then unite them into one by reducing clauses. 

17. Write a sentence containing two or more participial 
phrases. 

18. Write a sentence containing a descriptive clause. 

19. A restrictive clause. 

20. A time clause. 

21. A place clause. 

22. A clause of manner. 

23. A clause of condition. 

24. A clause of concession. 

25. A clause of cause. 

26. A clause of purpose. 

27. A clause of result. 

28. Write a sentence containing a parenthetical element. 

29. Write a sentence containing a noun clause used as sub- 
ject. 

SO. Write a sentence with three noun clauses used as object. 

31. Write a sentence introduced by it expletive followed by 
a noun clause used as the real subject. 

32. Write one introduced by there expletive followed by the 
real subject. 

33. Write a compound sentence in which the second state- 
ment expresses the idea of addition or continuation of 
thought. 

34. One in which the second statement shows contrast. 

35. One in which the second statement shows choice. 

36. One in which the second is the result of the first. 

37. Find in Bartlett's Familiar Quotations and copy into 
your notebook examples of the foregoing kinds of sen- 
tences. 



\ 
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Vni. Memorize 

ENIGMA ON THE LETTER H 



'T was whispered in heaven, and muttered in hell, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell; 
On the confines of earth *t was permitted to rest. 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed; 
'T was seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder; 
*T will be found in the spheres, when riven asunder; 
*T was given to man with his earliest breath, 
Assists at his birth, and attends him in death; 
Presides o'er his happiness, honor, and health. 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 

n 

It begins every hope, every wish it must bound. 
And, though unassuming, with monarchs is crowned. 
In the heaps of the miser 't is hoarded with care. 
But is sure to be lost in his prodigal heir. 
Without it the soldier and sailor may roam. 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from home. 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 
Nor e'er in the whirlwind of passion be drowned. 
It softens the heart; and, though deaf to the ear, 
It will make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower — 
Oh, breathe on it softly; it dies in an hour. 

Catherine Maria Fanshawe. 



CHAPTER Vn 

INDUCTIVE REASONING 

'* A man may write at any time if he will set himself doggedly to 
it." — Dr. Johnson, in James Boswbll's Life of Samuel Johnson, 
vol. IV, chap. II (1773). 

I. Kinds of Argumentation 

Argumentation, or reasoning, is that form of com- 
position in which the writer or speaker seeks to show 
how certain conclusions flow from certain facts. In all 
sound argumentation, there are two processes either 
performed or implied. These are known as induction 
and deduction. Induction starts from particular in- 
stances and ends in general conclusions; deduction 
starts with the conclusions thus obtained and applies 
them to the solution of specific problems. 

Everybody uses induction. It is constantly prac- 
ticed by farmers, by schoolboys, and even by animals. 
It leads the farmer to conclude that if he sows barley 
he shall not reap wheat. It teaches the schoolboy that 
a cloudy day is the best for catching trout. Even dogs 
have learned through induction that, though it is safe 
to run barking in front of a horse, it is not safe to take a 
similar liberty with an automobile. 

Induction is the method to which the world owes 
the progress which has been made during the last three 
centuries in all of those practical arts which promote 
human comfort. As Macaulay says: — 

It has lengthened life; it has mitigated pain; it has extin- 
guished diseases; it has increased the fertility of the soil; it 
has given new securities to the mariner; it has furnished new 
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arms to the warrior; it has spanned great rivers and estu- 
aries with bridges of form unknown to our fathers; it has 
guided the thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to earth; 
it has lighted up the night with the splendor of the day; it 
has extended the range of the human vision; it has multi- 
plied the power of the human muscles; it has accelerated 
motion; it has annihilated distance; it has facilitated inter- 
course, correspondence, all friendly offices, all dispatch of 
business; it has enabled man to descend into the depths of 
the sea, to soar into the air, to penetrate securely into the 
noxious recesses of the earth, to traverse the land in cars 
which whirl along without horses, and the ocean in ships 
which run ten knots an hour against the wind. 

Induction is based on experimentation and ob- 
servation. Its processes are well illustrated in the 
following paragraph: 

John's stomach is out of order. The probable cause of 
this phenomenon is over-indulgence in ice-cream cones. 
He ate ice-cream cones on Monday and Wednesday and 
he was kept awake by indigestion all night. He did not eat 
any on Tuesday and Friday and he was quite weU. He ate 
sparingly of them on Simday, and was very slightly indis- 
posed in the evening. But at the picnic on the Fourth of 
July he consumed ten of them, and was so ill that we had 
to send for the doctor. It cannot have been the bread and 
butter which he took with them, for he has eaten bread and 
butter daily for years without being the worse for it. There- 
fore John's indisposition is due to ice-cream cones. 

An analysis of this paragraph shows that its con- 
struction is as follows: 

Sentence 1. A statement of a known situation or result. 

Sentence 2. Its probable cause. This is sometimes known 
as the working hypothesis. 

Sentence S. Probable cause set side by side with known 
result. 

Sentence 4. Lack of this cause set side by side with ab- 
sence of this result. 
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Sentence 5. A little of this cause set side by side with a 
little of this result. 

Sentence 6. More of this cause set side by side with more 
of this result. 

Sentence 7. Another possible cause does not produce this 
result. 

Sentence .8. Conclusion: The probable cause is the real 
cause. ^ 

This is a sound process ending in a sound conclu- 
sion; but, unless the observations on which the con- 
clusion is based are accurate and sufficiently numer- 
ous, such a chain of reasoning may end in a monstrous 
absurdity. For instance: 

(1) The cause of the ability to write good poetry is the 
possession of three names. (2) For proof of this assertion 
one has only to remember Samuel Taylor Coleridge, John 
Boyle O'Reilly, Edgar Allan Poe, Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, 

^ This analysis of the inductive process is taken from Bacon's 
Novum Organum. He has fine Latin phrases to describe each process. 
As Macaulay says, "A plain man finds his stomach out of order. 
He never heard Lord Bacon's name. But he proceeds in the strictr 
est conformity with the rules laid down in the second book of the 
Novum Organum, * 1 ate minced pies on Monday and Tuesday and 
I was kept awake by indigestion all night.' This is the comparenHa 
ad inteUectum instarUiarum convenientium (the evidence afforded by 
circumstances when the cause and effect come together). ' I did not 
eat any on Tuesday and Friday, and I was quite well.' This is the 
comparenHa instantiarum in proximo quae naiura data privaniur 
(the evidence afforded by circumstances when the cause and effect 
are separated.) ' I ate very sparingly of them on Sunday and was 
very slightly indisposed in the evening. But on Christmas-day I 
almost dined on them and was so ill that I was in great danger.' 
This is the comparentia instantiarum secundum magis et minus (the 
evidence afforded by the presence of more or less of the cause). 'It 
cannot have been the brandy which I took with them. For I have 
drunk brandy daily for years without being the worse for it.' This 
is the r^ectio naturarum (the rejection of causes). Our invalid then 
proceeds to what is termed by Bacon the Vindemiatio (the vintage), 
and pronounces that minced pies do not agree with him." 
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William Cullen Bryant, and John Greenleaf Whittier. (3) 
Equally great men with only two names could not write 
poetry; among these we may mention George Washington, 
fkimund Burke, Andrew Jackson, Horatio Nelson, Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, and Abraham Lincoln. (4) In the 
South and West of the United States, where the fashion of 
having three names has met with little favor, little poetry 
has been written. (5) In New England, where the practice 
is conmion, poets are numerous. (6) John Boyle O'Reilly 
and Edmund Burke were both Irishmen; therefore the being 
an Irishman does not make a man a poet. (7) Edgar Allan 
Poe and Abraham Lincoln were both Americans; therefore 
the being an American does not make a man a poet. (8) 
Therefore the having three names is the cause of tJie abihty 
to write poetry. 

To refute this chain of reasoning one has only to 
mention William Shakespeare and Charles James Fox. 
Therefore, in reasoning, take care that what you as- 
sume to be facts are really facts and that they are 
suflSciently numerous to make it safe to use them as a 
foundation for a general conclusion. 

n. Exercises 

1. What is argumentation? 

2. What are induction and deduction? 

3. How common is inductive reasoning? 

4. What is it good for? 

5. Write an expository paragraph explaining how induc- 
tion has accomplished any one of the fifteen things 
which Macaulay enumerates among its achievements. 
In order to obtain material for this exercise you will 
probably have to consult your science teacher. 

6. Write an argumentative paragraph with the seven parts 
found in the model. The following topics are suggested. 
Take either side of the question: 

(a) Owing to science, men now live longer than for- 
merly. 

(6) For the disappearance of smallpox we are indebted 
to vaccination. 
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(c) The high cost of living is due to the tariff. 

(d) Self-made men are the most successful. 

(e) He to whom everybody concedes the second place 
is undoubtedly entitled to the first. 

(/) The exception proves the rule. 

(g) To join the party of reform is the last refuge of a 

scoundrel. 
(h) Great oaks from little acorns grow. 
(i) Small pitchers have large ears. 
{j) Colds are due to microbes. 
(Jc) Democracy breeds assassins. 
(Z) Civil service does not promote efficiency, 
(m) Assassination has never changed the course of his^ 

tory. 
(n) Imitation is the sincerest flattery, 
(o) The truth is always the strongest argument. 
(p) Familiarity breeds contempt. 
(q) The best goods need no advertising, 
(r) Frost ruins more roads than traffic. 
(a) Automobiles are more economical than horses. 
(t) Gre&t men are invariably lean. 
(u) The greatest clerks be not the wisest men. 
(v) Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 
(w) England is the mistress of the seas. 
(x) The Germans are better soldiers than the French. 
(y) Men are better mathematicians than women, 
(z) As scientists the Germans surpass the English. 
{aa) Frederick the Great was a better general than 

Napoleon. 
(66) A topic of your own choice. 

IV. Composition 

1. Take some real phenomenon which has come under 
your own observation during the last few days. Ana- 
lyze it according to the model and write out your 
analysis. Sickness, unusual hilarity, mud on the clothes, 
the disappearance of money, and engine trouble are 
among the things that can be diagnosed in this fashion. 

2. Write out an account of an experiment in chemistry, 
physics, or biology, following the model closely. 
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V. Suggested 
Macaulay's Essay on Bacon. 

VI. Memorize 

A WISH 

This only grant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 

Some honor I would have, 
Not from great deeds, but good alone; 
The unknown are better than ill known. 

Rumour can ope the grave. 
Acquaintance I would have, but when't depends 
Not on the number, but the choice of friends. 

Books should, not business, entertain the light. 
And sleep, as imdisturb'd as death, the night. 

My house a cottage, more 
Than palace, and should fitting be, 
For all my use, not luxury. 

My garden painted o'er 
With nature's hand, not art's; and pleasures yield, 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 

Thus would I double my life's fading space, 
For he that runs it well, twice runs his race. 

And in this true delight. 
These unbought sports, this happy state, 
I would not fear nor wish my fate. 

But boldly say each night. 
To-morrow let my sun his beams display, 
Or in clouds hide them; I have liv'd to-day. 

Abraham Cowley. 



CHAPTER Vra 

DEDUCTIVE REASONING 

" When I was about eight years old, I covered two sides of a 
slate with Thomsonian blank verse in praise of flowers, Thomson 
being then the only poet I knew." — Alfred Lord Tennyson. 

I. Induction and Deduction 

In inductive reasoning, the starting-point is a known 
result, the end an unknown cause. Hence the process 
is sometimes called a posteriori reasoning, or reason- 
ing from something that has followed. In deductive 
reasoning the starting-point is a known cause, the end 
an unknown conclusion. Hence the process is some- 
times called a priori reasoning, or reasoning from some- 
thing that precedes. The processes used in biology, 
chemistry, and physics are mainly inductive; those 
employed in geometry are mainly deductive. For the 
analysis of inductive reasoning, the world is indebted 
to Francis Bacon of England (1561-1626) ; for that of 
deductive to Aristotle of Greece (384-322 B.C.), the 
pupil of Plato and teacher of Alexander the Great. 

n. Deductive Reasoning 

In deductive reasoning the starting-point is a general 
principle or conclusion, from which the writer pro- 
ceeds to the solution of a specific problem. The sim- 
plest form of deduction is seen in the Syllogism, which 
may be defined as a form of deductive reasoning in 
which a general principle, based on induction and 
called the Major Premise, is set side by side with a 
specific fact, likewise proved by induction, and called 
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the Minor Premise^ and a specific conclusion extracted 
from the comparison. For example: 

Major Premise: Successful vaccination (a) constitutes a 
perfect protection against smallpox (6). 

Minor Premise: John (c) has been successfully vaccinated 
(a). 

Conclusion: Therefore John (c) is immune to smallpox (fc). 
In other words, things which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other. That is to say: 

a = 6 

a ^ c 

Therefore 6 = c 

Syllogistic reasoning, however, is full of pitfalls for 
the unwary. Its soundness depends first on the sound- 
ness of the premises; they must be facts. Secondly, the 
terms which are identical in the two premises and in the 
conclusion must be identical in meaning. In the fol- 
lowing syllogisms the joke rests on the fact that, while 
identical in form, the terms diflFer in meaning: 

Major Premise: No cat has two tails. 
Minor Premise: One cat has one tail more than no cat. 
Conclusion: Therefore one cat has three tails. 
2. Major Premise: Students go to college to improve their 
faculties. 

Minor Premise: Their professors are their faculties. 
Conclusion: Therefore students go to college to improve 
their professors. 

m. Exercises 

1. Find in your geometry an example of syllogistic rea- 
soning. 

2. Manufacture a syllogism, write it out, and bring it to 
class for the inspection and criticism of your classmates. 

3. Find in some book, magazine, or paper, a paragraph 
containing a specimen of deductive reasoning, copy 
it into your notebook, and reduce it to the form of a 
syllogism. 
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4. Reduce the following paragraph to the form of a syllo- 
gism: 

"To all his scandalous abuse of my private life I an- 
swer that I have always lived among you. If you know 
me to be such a monster as he would have you believe 
me, refuse to hear me now. Forget my services to the 
state! Rise up and condemn me! But, if you know 
that my character and family are better than his and 
as good as yours, then give his statements the credit 
they deserve (that is to say, none at all) and hear me 
with the same good-will with which you have so often 
favored me in the past." — Demosthenes, On the 
Crovm, 

IV. Enthymemes 

Just as a metaphor is an implied simile, an enthy- 
meme is an implied syllogism. Its etymology is en = 
in + thymos = mind, and it thus means something to 
be kept in mind. Webster defines an enthymeme as 
an argument with only two propositions, a syllogism 
with one term omitted. " We are dependent and hence 
should be humble" is an enthymeme. Here the major 
premise is suppressed. The complete syllogism would 
be: "dependent creatures should be humble; we are 
dependent creatures; therefore we should be humble." 
All argumentation swarms with enthymemes, just as 
all language swarms with metaphors. The exercise of 
reducing enthymemes to syllogisms will do as much 
perhaps to quicken and invigorate the natural under- 
standing as the study of geometry, especially if it be 
continued until it becomes a habit. 

VI. Exercises 

1. Construct the syllogisms suggested by the following 
enthymemes: 

(a) John will succeed because he has a college educa- 
tion. 
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(b) Henry is happy because he has plenty of money. 

(c) This dog must be angry because he is growling. 

(d) Candy is nutritious because it is made of sugar. 

(e) Socrates is mortal because he is a man. 

(/) This ring is valuable because it is made of gold. 
(g) 1 ought not to study algebra because it is a difficult 

subject. 
(h) Charles is a fool because he wears a white necktie. 
2. (a) Which of these eight syllogisms are unreasonable? 
(6) Reconstruct all that are faulty, retaining the same 

conclusion in each case. 

VI. Suggested Reading 
Pope's Essay on Criticism. 

Vn. Memorize 

BUGLE-SONG 

The splendor falls on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes. 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle — blow! set the wild echoes flying! 
Blow, bugle! Answer, echoes! dying, dying, dying. 

O hark! O hear, how thin and clear. 

And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow ! let us hear the purple glens replying. 
Blow, bugle! Answer, echoes! dying, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky! 

They faint on hill, or field, or river; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle — blow! set the wild echoes flying! 
And answer, echoes — answer! dying, dying, dying. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
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CHAPTER IX 

INDUCTION AND DEDUCTION COMBINED 

" It is the great point of these imitations that there still shines, 
beyond the student's reach, his inimitable model." — Robert 
Louis Stevei^bon. 

I. Problem 

Prove a proposition by first establishing your 
premises, by induction or deduction, and then uniting 
them by means of a syllogism or enthymeme. 

n. Historical Note 

In the year 63 B.C. Marcus TuUius Cicero was con- 
sul of Rome. Lucius Sergius Catiline was at that time 
leader of the dissolute young nobles. In the hope of 
avoiding the payment of his debts, he formed a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the government, but the plot was 
discovered by Cicero and denounced in his four great 
orations against Catiline. The result was that Cati- 
line fled from Rome, several of his fellow conspirators 
were seized and executed, he himself was slain in bat- 
tle, and his memory in all subsequent ages has been 
held up to execration. There is a vivid picture of the 
situation in Rome prior to the discovery of the plot in 
a story by Macaulay called A Fragment of a Roman 
Tale. In the following paragraphs Macaulay under- 
takes to prove that Catiline was not as black as Cicero 
paints him: 

m. Model 

(1) On the showing of the accusers, the accused seem en- 
titled to an acquittal. (2) Catiline, we are told, murdered his 
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own son. (3) His house was a den of gamblers and de- 
bauchees. (4) No young man could cross his threshold with- 
out danger to his fortune and reputation.^ (5) We are told 
that the plot was the most wicked and desperate ever known, 
and, almost in the same breath, that the great body of the 
people and many of the nobles favored it; that the richest 
citizens of Rome were eager for the spoliation * of all prop- 
erty and its highest functionaries ' for the destruction of all 
order; * that Crassus,* Ceesar,* the Prsetor ' Lentulus, one of 
the consuls of the year,* one of the consuls elect,* were proved 
or suspected to be engaged in a scheme for subverting insti- 
tutions to which they owed the highest honors and introduc- 
ing universal anarchy. ^° (6) Finally, we are told that the 
magistrate ^^ who was universally allowed to have saved all 
classes of his countrymen from conflagration and massacre 
rendered himself so unpopular by his conduct that a marked 
insult was offered to him at the expiration of his office and a 
severe punishment inflicted on him shortly after. 

(1) Sallust ^* tells us what, indeed, the letters and speeches 
of Cicero sufficiently prove, that some persons considered 
the shocking and atrocious parts of the plot as mere inven- 
tions of the government, designed to excuse its unconsti- 
tutional measures. (2) We must confess ourselves to be of 
that opinion. (3) The charges brought against the conspira- 
tors are so inconsistent and improbable that we give no 
credit whatever to them. (4) If our readers think this scep- 
ticism unreasonable, let them turn to the contemporary ^' 
accounts of the Popish plot. ** (5) A person who should 
form his judgment from these pieces alone would believe 
that London was set on fire by the Papists and that Sir 
Edmondsbury Godfrey ^* was murdered for his religion. 
(6) Yet these stories are now altogether exploded.^* (7) 
They have been abandoned by statesmen to aldermen, by 
aldermen to clergymen, by clergymen to old women, and 
by old women to Sir Harcourt Lees.^^ — Macaulay, Essay 
on History. 

TV. Analysis of Model 

The first paragraph of this argument is constructed 
as follows: 
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Sentence 1. A topic sentence — The accusers have not 
made out a good case. 

Sentences £, 3, and i. Accordmg to the accusers them- 
selves, the plot was atrocious. 

Sentence 5. According to the accusers themselves, those 
who had the strongest motives for opposing the plot were 
for it. 

Sentence 6, Cicero who, according to the accusers them- 
selves, saved the state, was punished for doing it. 

Here we have a good example of inductive reasoning. 
The conclusion established is that the testimony in sup- 
port of the accusation is inconsistent. In the second 
paragraph Macaulay takes this conclusion and sets 
it side by side with the established opinion of the 
Popish Plot, which he says is a similar case. The con- 
clusion is that Catiline is innocent just as the Papists 
were innocent. The reasoning can be reduced to a 
syllogism: 

Major Premise: The charges against CatiKne are incon- 
sistent and improbable. 

Minor Premise: The charges made in the Popish Plot 
against the Papists and now proved to be groundless were 
just as consistent and just as well-founded. 

Conclusion: Therefore the charges against Catiline were 
probably equally groundless. 

The second paragraph is put together thus: 

Sentence 1, Major Premise: The charges were fabrica- 
tions. Macaulay reinforces his opinion by an appeal to the 
authority of Sallust. 

Sentences 2 and 8. Restatements of the Major Premise 
for the sake of force and clearness. 

Sentences -J, 5, 6, 7. Minor Premise: The charges made in 
the Popish Plot on equally good authority have long been 
disproved. 

The reader is left to draw his own conclusion. 
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V. Notes and Queries 

1. Note that "fortune" corresponds to "gamblers" and 
"reputation" to "debauchees" in the preceding sen- 
tence. 

%. Are rich men apt to be eager for the spoliation of prop- 
erty? 

3. What is a functionary? 

4. What class of people is most anxious to preserve law 
and order? 

5. Crassus was the richest man in Rome, the John D. 
Rockefeller of his age. 

6. What do you know about Caesar? 

7. The prsetors were judges; to assert that the Praetor 
Lentulus desired anarchy is equivalent to saying that 
the Chief Justice of the United States desires anarchy. 

8. The Roman consuls were the chief executives. They 
were two in number, were elected for one year, and 
were not eligible for immediate reelection. The con* 
sul here alluded to was named Antonius. 

9. Consuls Elect D. Junius Silanus and L. Licinius 
Murena. 

10. Observe the construction of this sentence; it begins 
with the whole people; it then mentions certain classes; 
it ends with individuals. Is it simple, complex, or com- 
pound? 

11. The Magistrate, Cicero, when he presented himself 
to deliver the customary speech on handing over the 
fasces to his successor, was prevented from speaking 
by the tribune Metellus Nepos. Later he was banished 
four hundred miles from Rome, his estates were con- 
fiscated, and his house on the Palatine Hill was razed. 

12. SaUust. Caius Sallustius Crispus (86 B.C.-34 B.C.) was 
a partisan of Csesar and the historian of the wars 
against Catiline and Jugurtha. 

13. Contemporary. Be sure that you can make a little 
speech explanatory of the etymology of this word, its 
meaning, and its exact force in this passage. 

14. The Popish Plot. In 1678 an imposter named Titus 
Oates came forward with an absurd story of a plot of 
the English Catholics to murder King Charles and the 
Duke of York, who were themselves Catholics, though 
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they dared not acknowledge it. In consequence of 
Oates's lies, hundreds oL Catholics were arrested and 
several executed. 

15. Sir Edrrumdahury Godfrey was the magistrate before 
whom Oates filed his affidavit. Soon after his body 
was found in a field near London with his sword run 
through his heart. 

16. Exploded. Analyze the metaphor. 

17. What figure of speech have we in this sentence? 

VI. Exercises 

1. Write an editorial of two paragraphs proving that 
some man (or woman) whose character has been at- 
tacked in the newspapers is probably not as guilty as 
they would have us believe. 
2. Prove that the verdict of mankind has probably been 
too harsh in the case of one of the following : 

1. Cleon. 12. Nero. 

2. Alcibiades. 13. George HE. 

3. Lucretia Borgia. 14. Shylock. 

4. Titus Oates. 15. Brian de Bois Guilbert. 

5. Richard III. 16. General Hull. 

6. Aaron Burr. 17. General Burgoyne. 

7. Benedict Arnold 18. Andrew Johnson. 

8. Henry VIII. 19. Hamlet's Uncle. 

9. Mary Tudor. 20. Robespierre. 

10. Charles I. 21. Any victim whom you 

11. Lord North. wish to vindicate. 

Vn. Suggested Reading 
Lang's Translation of Theocritus. 

Vm. Memorize 

IT COULD NT BE DONE 

Somebody said that it could n't be done. 

But he with a chuckle replied 
That maybe "it could n't," but he would be one 

Who would n't say so till he'd tried. 
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So he buckled right in with the trace of a grin 

On his face. If he worried, he hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 

That could n't be done, and he did it. 

Somebody scoffed: "Oh, you'll never do that; 

At least no one ever has done it." 
But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 

And the first thing we knew he'd begun it. 
With a lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 

Without any doubting or quiddit. 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 

That could n't be done, and he did it. 

There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done; 

There are thousands to prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you one by one 

The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin; 

Just take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 

That "cannot be done," and you'll do it. 

Edgar A. Guest, Breakfast Table Chat, p. 148.^ 

^ Reprinted by permission of the author. 



CHAPTER X 

PERSUASION AND ORATORY 

"The first verses which I wrote were but a tame imitation of 
Pope's versification and a little in his style." — • Wordsworth. 

I. Introduction 

The simplest form of argumentation is logic or 
reasoning, the two forms of which we have already 
noticed and to some extent discussed. Persuasion oc- 
cupies to logic a position analogous to that of descrip- 
tion with reference to exposition. Its purpose is not 
merely to prove the truth or falsity of a proposition 
but to prove it with such an appeal to your audience 
that they will do what you wish. It has the warmth 
and the variety that description has but which are 
lacking in exposition and logic. The art of persuasion 
is called oratory. 

Oratory (Latin ora = pray) is based primarily on 
argumentation, but it involves, in addition to reason- 
ing, not only memory, imagination, and emotion, but 
also description, narration, and exposition. 

Of all orators, ancient or modem, Demosthenes is 
the greatest. He succeeded more completely than have 
any of his successors in getting his hearers to do what 
he desired. In contrasting him with his greatest rival, 
Cicero, the French critic, Sainte-Beuve, said: "When 
Cicero spoke, the Romans praised his gestures, voice, 
and diction; when Demosthenes spoke, the Greeks 
marched against Philip." From a study of the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes, the philosopher Aristotle de- 
duced a plan for the construction of a speech which has 
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been used, consciously or unconsciously, by most great 
orators since. It follows: 

n. Speech Constraction 

1. Exordiurriy or Irdroductixm, The function of this is to 
bring the audience into such a frame of mind that they will 
readily listen to the speaker. 

2. Status, or Proposition. Here the speaker states the 
point he wishes to prove and sometimes outlines the plan 
of his discussion. 

3. Statement of Facts. This contains such an exposition 
of the facts involved as is necessary for a foundation of the 
argument that is to follow. 

4. Argument. This is the essential part of the speech. It 
is to prepare for this that all of the foregoing parts are built; 
they are foundations; the argument is the superstructure. 
With the possible exception of the status, it is the only part 
of an oration that cannot be omitted. 

5. Refutation. Here the orator shows the weakness of 
other plans and answers objections to his own. 

6. Peroration, or Conclusion. At times this takes the form 
of a restatement of the points made; at other times it con- 
sists of the introduction of resolutions; and at still others it 
is an impassioned appeal to the audience, urging them to act. 
In some cases, it includes all of these elements. 

m. Speech Analysis 

Every real oration grows out of the desire of the 
speaker to get his audience to do some one definite 
thing. Every well-constructed oration has, therefore, 
one central thought. With this the orator starts. 
Around it he builds up his speech. 

In order to understand an oration it is necessary to 
discover what the central idea is. One good way of 
doing this is as follows: 

1. Reduce each paragraph to one sentence that states 
clearly the central idea of the paragraph. 
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2. Group in paragraphs the sentences thus obtained. If 
this and the work outlined in (1) are done accurately, the 
first paragraph will represent the Exordium, the second the 
Status, and so on, provided always that the speech is regular 
in its construction. If it is not, this step will reveal that fact. 

3. Reduce each of the paragraphs obtained by (2) to one 
sentence stating its central idea. You have now reduced the 
oration to one paragraph of six sentences, unless, as is likely, 
you may have found it necessary to use two or three sen- 
tences for the Statement of Facts and two or three for the 
Argument. 

4. Reduce this paragraph to one sentence. If your work 
has* been done correctly, this sentence will embody the cen- 
tral idea with which the orator started. 

This process, which, in contradistinction to com- 
position, may be called de-compositiony is really noth- 
ing more nor less than very careful reading. It is what 
every careful reader does more or less consciously. As 
a training in judgment it is about as good as anything 
that can be devised, because it compels the reader at 
every step to disentangle the illustrations from the 
points illustrated, the frame from the sheathing, the 
essentials from the illustrations and the ornaments. 

To make the whole matter a little clearer, let us sub- 
ject Burke's Speech on Conciliation with the Colonies ^ 
to this process, or rather to Steps (3) and (4), as we 
have not space for a complete analysis. Steps (1) and 
(2) being assumed, we should have about this result 
when we have completed (3) : 

Exordium, The present crisis is such that the House of 
Commons ought, in view of my record since 1766 on this 
subject, to listen respectfully if not gladly to what I have 
to say about America. 

Stcdus, I propose conciliation. 

Statement of Facts, America is too powerful by reason 

* Biverside Literature Series No. 100. 
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of population, commerce, and agriculture, to be coerced 
into submission, especially since the Americans, owing to 
their origin, their language, their religion, their ownership 
of slaves, their intelligence, and their remoteness from 
England, are characterized by a fierce love of freedom. 

Argument, You cannot overcome this spirit by removing 
its causes; they are too deeply rooted. You cannot proceed 
against it as criminal; there is no way to indict a nation. 
It would be foolish to think of giving up America. Only one 
course remains, to comply with this spirit as necessary. I 
propose, therefore, that we formally grant them the same 
rights granted, on occasions and for reasons similar to the 
present, to Wales, Ireland, Chester, and Durham, except 
that, on account of their distance, instead of inviting them 
to send members to Parliament, we formally acknowledge 
that their colonial assemblies have the power to grant or 
withold supplies to the Crown, as they see fit. 

Refutation, The plans hitherto tried by the ministry have 
produced nothing but disorder in the colonies and danger 
to the liberties of England itself. 

Peroration, My scheme will restore concord to the British 
Empire. 

The last step is easy, it being clear that Burke's cen- 
tral idea is something like this: "Force having failed 
to settle the American question, let us try Concilia- 
tion." 

One of the best things about this scheme is that it 
affords a good safeguard against misunderstanding an 
author's meaning. No student who has faithfully per- 
formed all of these steps, it may be added, will ever 
regard a good speech as being arid or unprofitable. 

IV. Reading 

Burke's Speech on Conciliation with the Colonies 
should be read with care in class at this point, each 
paragraph being reduced to one sentence and the 
analysis in Section III being carefully tested. 
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V. Composition 

Construct a ten-minute speech, proving to the 
pupils of a specific elementary school that, upon grad- 
uation from the eighth grade, they should continue 
their school work. The task of preparing this speeech 
may well take two or three weeks, as it will involve all 
of the following activities: 

1. Gathering and discussing material. Books, parents, 
teachers, and above all each pupil's own experiences 
should be consulted. The arguments thus obtained 
should be tested by presentation and criticism in class. 

2. Arrangement of Material, Follow the outline in Section 
n and make a brief like that of Burke's speech in Sec- 
tion in. 

3. Oral Presentation, From this brief, without further 
notes, deliver your speech to your class. 

4. Writing, Profiting by their criticisms and those of 
your teacher, write out your speech and submit it for 
detailed criticism to your teacher. 

5. Revision, Upon its return, revise it until it is as good 
as you can make it. 

6. Delivery, The finished speeches should be delivered 
from memory to the class or to a larger audience, and 
ranked in the order of their merit either by vote of the 
hearers, by the teacher, or by judges. The best speak- 
ers may then be sent, by previous arrangement, each 
to one of the elementary schools in the high school's 
district, for the purpose of addressing its graduating 
class. The result will be equal profit and pleasure for 
speaker and audience. If possible, the speakers should 
be alumni of the school to which they are sent. After 
it is all over, an experience meeting will be enjoyable 
and iUuminating. 

VI. Memorize 

It is a crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds; to scourge 
him is an atrocity; to put him to death is Well-nigh parri- 
cide; what shall I say it is to crucify him? — Language has 
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no word for that enormity. Yet with all this Verres was not 
content. "Let him look," said he, "toward the country he 
claims; let him die in full sight of freedom and the laws." 
It was not Gavius; it was not a lone victim unknown to fame, 
a mere individual Roman citizen — it was the common 
cause of liberty, the common rights of citizenship, which 
were there outraged and put to a shameful death. — Cicero, 
Against Verres. 



CHAPTER XI 

REBUTTAL AND REFUTATION 

''To the famous orators repair, 
Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie. 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes* throne." 

Milton. 

I. Rebuttal 

As has already been pointed out, argumentation 
consists of affirmation and denial, or, as it might be 
put, of construction and destruction. The technical 
term for the latter is rebuttal^ or refutation. Burke's 
Speech on ConcUicUion is perhaps the best example in 
any language of a constructive oration. The finest 
oration in rebuttal ever made is probably Demos- 
thenes' Oration on the Crown, The object of this chap- 
ter is to study the latter and use it as a model. 

n. Demosthenes 

Demosthenes, the greatest orator of all time, was born at 
Pseania, Attica, 384 B.C. His father, a rich sword-maker, 
died when Demosthenes was seven years old, leaving him a 
f ortmie of fifteen talents (about $22,000) ; and his guardians 
proceeded at once to do him the inestimable service of steal- 
ing most of it and losing what they did not steal. In the 
Athens of that period each man had to plead his own cause 
when he went to law (no bad arrangement for discouraging 
litigation and promoting oratory). Demosthenes accord- 
ingly began to study the art of public speaking in order to 
recover his money. Though imsuccessful in this enterprise, 
he was like the anemic youth who, being told by his physi- 
cian to exercise, became an Olympic victor. He became a 
consummate orator. 
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In achieving this end, he overcame enormous difficulties. 
He had none of those natural powers which make for suc^ 
cess in public speaking. He stammered. EKs voice was 
weak. His figure was thin and crooked. Of wit, sprightliness, 
and knowledge of human nature he had none. One supreme 
qualification, however, he possessed i^ superabundant 
measure — determination. For several years, undismayed 
by repeated failures, he subjected himself to a course of 
training which still remains a model. 

To overcome the defects of his enunciation, he practiced 
speaking with pebbles in his mouth. He strengthened his 
lungs by reciting as he ran up hill. By declaiming on the 
seashore above the roar of the waves, he at last acquired a 
voice so powerful that he could make himself heard in the 
most turbulent of public assemblies. To attain style and a 
knowledge of public events he copied the history of Thucy- 
dides no less than eight times. For several years he was a 
diligent student of the best masters of rhetoric. That he 
might not be tempted to interrupt his studies, he frequently 
retired to a cave in the wilderness and shaved half his head 
so that he was compelled to remain in retirement until his 
hair grew again. He took hints from everybody — drunken 
sots, mariners, the illiterate, and the ignorant, putting their 
ideas in the privacy of his cell into the best form he could. 
He trained his memory by forcing himself to repeat every 
speech he heard. From the actor Satyrus he learned so 
much to value mien and gesture that, when somebody asked 
him in later years to name the three chief essentials of suc- 
cess in oratory, he replied: "First, Action; Second, Action; 
Third, Action." Thenceforward he practiced delivery be- 
fore a mirror. He profited even more by the advice of Euno- 
mus, who told him his diction was as good as that of Pericles, 
but reproached him for sloth and cowardice. 

The student will perceive that, in this training, Demos- 
thenes made himself an orator through the following means: 
(1) voice culture; (2) the study for style and facts of the 
best models among historians and orators; (8) obstinate per- 
sistence; (4) study of people; (5) training of the memory; 
(6) practice in the arts of expressive delivery; (7) cultivation 
of courage. 

The state of Attica, in which he was to exercise this per- 
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fected power, was about as large as an ordinary American 
county. From 490 B.C., when the Athenians overthrew the 
Persians at Marathon, down to 404 B.C., when they were in 
turn overthrown by Sparta, the Athenians were the politi- 
cal leaders of Greece. From Sparta the political leadership 
of Greece was in turn wrested (371 B.C.) by Thebes. The 
natural result was that both Sparta and Thebes were re- 
garded at Athens with fierce jealousy. Indeed, the whole of 
Greece was hopelessly split into parties and factions. It 
should be added that the preeminence which was won for 
Athens by iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides in tragedy, 
by Aristophanes in comedy, by Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon in history, by Plato in philosophy, and by 
Phidias and Praxiteles in sculpture it has never lost. 

When Demosthenes about 350 b.c. began to be recog- 
nized as a man of power, the city was still, therefore, the 
eye of Greece, mother of arts and eloquence, and though no 
longer the first state in Greece, still an important factor in 
Greek politics and still practically independent. But the 
people were degenerate. Their army was composed of mer- 
cenaries. And at this juncture not only Athens but all 
Greece had need, if ever a state had need, of skill and cour- 
age in arms, for Philip, King of Macedon, had determined 
to become master of the country. 

Demosthenes devoted his life to the task of thwarting 
Philip. The speeches which he made in pursuing this object 
consist of three Philippics (351, 344, 341 b.c); three Olyn- 
thiaca (349, 349, 348 B.C.) ; On the Peace (346 b.c.) ; On the 
Embassy (343 b.c); and On the Chersonese (341 B.C.). These 
made him the first man in Greece; but they did not prevent 
Philip from winning a great battle at Chseronea (338 B.C.) 
and thus becoming the master of all Greece. So great, how- 
ever, was the confidence of the people in Demosthenes that, 
in spite of the failure of all his plans, Ctesiphon proposed to 
honor him with a crown. iEschines, a rival of Demosthenes 
in oratory and a personal enemy, was now the head of the 
Macedonian party in Athens. Taking advantage of two 
legal defects in the decree as drawn, he brought action 
against Ctesiphon for proposing an illegal measure. So com- 
manding was the influence of Demosthenes in Athens, how- 
ever, that the case did not immediately come to trial. It 
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was not until Philip had died, his son Alexander conquered 
Persia, and Alexander's general Antipater completely sub- 
jugated Greece, that iEschines ventured to bring his enemy 
into court (330 B.C.). 

The result was disastrous for the prosecution. Knowing 
his audience, Demosthenes in the greatest speech of his 
career. On the Crovm, made them feel that his cause was 
theirs. iEschines received less than one fifth of the votes, 
and was therefore forced to go into exile. In his exile he 
kept a school. On one occasion he recited to his pupils a 
portion of his rival's speech. The audience was entranced. 
iEschines, noticing this fascination, said, "If you had heard 
the monster himself!" 

Demosthenes did not long survive his last and greatest 
triumph. For continued opposition to Macedon, he was 
finally condemned to death, fled from Athens, was cap- 
tured, and took poison in order to avoid a worse fate (322 
9.C.). 

m. The Oration on the Crown 

In outline the Oration on the Crown is as follows: 

1. Exordium, I pray God that on this occasion, fellow 
citizens, you may feel for me that same good-will which I 
have always felt for Athens and for each of you. I beg of 
you, in the name of your religion and your honor, to hear 
both sides alike. iEschines has two great advantages over 
me in this case. First, while for him it is merely a game, I 
run the risk of losing your esteem. Second, while he has the 
pleasing opportunity of abusing me, I am forced in self de- 
fense to engage in the most disgusting of all tasks — self- 
glorification. Since I am driven to it, pray charge it to my 
opponent, who has made it necessary. 

2. Status. Though the indictment is technically directed 
against the legal status of Ctesiphon's measure, it is really 
aimed at me and my whole public career. He has accord- 
ingly attacked both my private and public character. I 
am therefore forced to give some attention to matters that 
really have np logical bearing on the case. If my private 
character is as bad as he says it is, you among whom I have 
lived are fully aware of its deficiencies, and will refuse to 
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hear me. I scorn to answer his charges on this score, but his 
lies concerning my political acts demand a reply. K I were 
guilty of the crimes of which he accuses me, why did he not 
bring action against me at once and directly, instead of wait- 
ing and adopting the subterfuge of attacking me through 
Ctesiphon? The answer is plain. He knew me to be inno- 
cent. His motive is not zeal for the public but hatred of me. 
To satisfy this private grudge, he accuses me of exactly the 
misconduct with reference to the peace and the embassy 
of which he himself was guilty. Permit me, therefore, to 
recall the state of affairs at that time. 

Statement of Facts. When, after the war between the Pho- 
cians and Thebans, the latter appealed to you for aid against 
Philip, he took advantage of your natural indignation 
against them and offered you a separate peace. This was 
accepted, not through me, but through the influence of the 
friends of iEschines. Then, and not till then, I made a motion 
that commissioners be at once dispatched to Philip to ratify 
the treaty, so as to put a stop as soon as possible to his mili- 
tary activity. It was carried but, owing to the schemes of 
iEschines, our embassy delayed three months. Thus Philip 
won both peace and fortresses. He then proceeded to bribe 
iEschines to persuade you that the power of Thebes was 
equally inimical to Athens and 'to Macedon. Having thus 
lulled you to sleep, he crushed the Phocians and appeared 
with his army at Elatea. At this crisis I was the only citi- 
zen who understood and dared to oppose Philip's designs. 
Through me Athens and Thebes concluded a defensive and 
offensive alliance. While I was thus busy with constructive 
plans for my country's good, -^schines sat mute. As soon, 
however, as those plans had gone astray, he came forward 
as my accuser. 

Argument. Though Philip defeated the combined forces 
of Athens and Thebes in the contest that followed, our over- 
throw was by no means as disastrous as it would have been 
had we fought single-handed. If I failed to foresee the re- 
sult, iEschines failed to forewarn us of it. And, even though 
we lost the day, we preserved our honor. We were true to 
the ancient glories of our race. We did not sell ourselves, 
as did iEschines, to an insolent foe. We deserted no ally. 
We can still hold up our heads among the nations. iEschines, 
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however, in his eagerness to deprive me of a momentary 
honor, is willing to rob you of a glory that should endure 
forever. He is willing to convict you of being unworthy of 
those who faced danger at Marathon, those who fought at 
Flatsea, those who died in the sea fight at Salamis. Though 
you have honored in equal measure the victors and the van- 
quished, he would deprive of their just glory the brave men 
to whom God denied the palm of victory. 

Refutation. iEschines, you say I am not like the ancients. 
Are you? It is fairer to compare me with my contemporaries. 
At least I have, unlike you, been downcast when my coun- 
try was enslaved and happy in her prosperity. 

Peroration, O God, reform iEschines if it be possible; if 
it be not, let him work out his own ruin. And to the rest of 
us grant a swift release from our fears and the enjoyment 
of a lasting deliverance. 

IV. Notes and Queries 

1. What is meant by "rebuttal and "refutation"? 

2. Name the best constructive speech in the English lan- 
guage. 

3. What motive made Demosthenes an orator? 

4. What natural qualification for oratory did he possess 
in a high degree? 

5. How did he train his voice? 

6. What means did he use to strengthen his lungs? 

7. Did he study models? 

8. Who was Thucydides? 

9. How did Demosthenes safeguard his privacy? 

10. What did he learn from conversation? From listening 
to speeches? From Satyrus? From Eunomus? 

11. Is there anything in the education of Demosthenes 
which can be profitably imitated to-day? 

12. Make a three-minute speech on Athens. 

13. To what task did Demosthenes devote his life? 

14. Did he succeed in any respect? 

15. Describe the circumstances that led up to the delivery 
of the Oration on the Crown. 

16. Describe its effect. 

17. Reduce to one sentence each of the parts of the Oration 
on the Crown. 
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18. The special distinction and power of the Oration on the 
Crown lie in the fact that Demosthenes makes his au- 
dience feel that, if they condemn him, they condemn 
themselves. Point out three or four passages in the 
speech that have this efiFect. 

19. Reduce three of Demosthenes' enthymemes to syllo- 
gisms. 

V. Composition 

Assignment 1, At some time in your life you have prob- 
ably been criticized unjustly for some act either of omission 
or commission. Write in your own defense a speech about as 
long as the abstract of the Oration on the Crown in Section 
m. Use the same organization, and address your arguments 
consciously to the particular person or group of persons 
whom you wish to convince. 

Assignment 2, Write on the same plan a speech to per- 
suade your father that you should have a new watch, a 
vacation at the seashore, or any other reward of merit that 
is reasonable or possible. 

Assignment 3. Write on the same plan a speech to per- 
suade the principal of your school that you should have a 
cum laude diploma, a college recommendation, exemption 
from examination, or some other mark of distinction. 

Assignment ^. Write a similar speech in justification of 
the conduct of one of the following characters in the matter 
indicated. Other and possibly better subjects will suggest 
themselves. Write in the first person, as if you were the 
man himself. 

1. President Wilson's Mexican Policy. 

2. Kaiser Wilhelm's U-Boat Activity. 

3. The British Interference with Neutral Mail. 

4. Henry Ford's Peace Mission. 

5. Roosevelt's Disruption of his Party in 1912. 

6. The Destruction of Belgium. 

VI. Suggested Reading 

1. Plutarch's Life of Demosthenes, 

2. Demosthenes^ Oration on the Crovm, 

3. Macaulay's Essay on the Athenian Orators. 
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Vn. Memorize 

THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD 

The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth me beside the 
still waters. He restoreth my soul; he leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for his name's sake. Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil : for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me. Thou preparest a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies; thou anointest my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life; and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever. — Psalm xxin. 



CHAPTER Xn 

DEBATING 

" I could not speak before the school. Many a piece did I commit 
to memory and rehearse in my room over and over again; but, when 
the day came, and the schoolmaster called my name, and I saw all 
eyes turned upon my seat, I could not raise myself from it. When 
the occasion was over, I went home and wept bitter tears of mor* 
tification." — Daniel Wbbstbb. 

L Debating 

Debating is probably the most valuable exex'cise 
that can be devised for a class in composition. It 
quickens and invigorates the natural understanding. 
It creates in public questions an interest that leads to 
deep and sure knowledge. It compels the learner to 
study with fresh interest the arts of sentence, para- 
graph, and theme construction. It improves his dic- 
tion. It trains his voice. It gives him poise, grace, 
self-possession, and the habit of thinking quickly and 
thinking straight. 

All this it does, when it is conducted in a proper 
fashion. Too many high-school debates, however, are 
not in any real sense of the word debates at all. This is 
what happens. The subject is chosen. Each speaker 
is assigned a part or phase of the question. He repairs 
to the library and obtains a few magazine articles from 
which he copies verbatim et literatim, though by no 
means punctuatim, such passages as seem to suit his 
purpose. Sometimes he does not do even as well as this. 
Instead, he gets one of those books in which enter- 
prising publishers preserve the records of college de- 
bates and pilfers therefrom directly and shamelessly 
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whatever he thinks he may require. Having learned 
by heart the matter thus obtained, on the appointed 
day the two sides meet and deliver what are happily 
termed by the boys themselves a series of canned 
speeches. The audience applaud; the judges compli- 
ment the youths on their interest in debating; and the 
youths themselves are swollen up with sinful pride. 

Everybody thinks there has been a debate, but there 
has really been no such thing. There have really been 
several unrelated speeches more or less completely 
stolen from better speeches and more or less marred 
in the stealing. The process is not without its value. 
It affords some insight into public questions and some 
practice in public speaking. But it lacks the chief 
essential of a real debate. The speakers have not 
mastered the whole subject and they have not actu- 
ally locked horns, clashed, or got together. The affair 
resembles a real debate precisely as a baseball game 
in which the opposing teams played on different dia- 
monds would resemble a real baseball game. 

In order to have a real debate one other thing is 
needed. Each speaker should know all about both 
sides of the subject. The firist speech of the affirma- 
tive should be a constructive oration setting forth 
all the arguments to be used; but all of the other 
speeches on both sides should be speeches in rebuttal, 
each refuting the speech by which it is directly pre- 
ceded. 

Of course it is much more difficult to prepare for 
a contest of this nature than to get up a single set 
speech. It means that each speaker must have at his 
fingers' ends the entire subject. This in some cases is 
impossible, as it would involve years if not a lifetime of 
study. It can be done, however, and done well enough 
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by high-school boys and girls to effect an enormous 
improvement both in the pleasure and the profit of 
debating. And if two schools, one using the first 
method and the other the second, meet in debate, the 
result is a foregone conclusion, unless there is an enor- 
mous disparity in the ability of the debaters, some 
obsession in the minds of the judges, or a disastrous 
cataclysm of nature. 

n. The Organization of School Debates 

Just as the surest way to get a good football team in 
a school is to require all the boys to play football, the 
surest way to get a good debating team is to require all 
the pupils to debate. Aside from the value in the 
formation of teams of such universal compulsory train- 
ing in football and forensics, its educational value is 
obvious. It is therefore well to have debates nine or 
ten times a year in every English class in a school. 
Prom these will naturally grow inter-class debates, and 
from the material thus developed it will be easy to pick 
a team to represent the school in inter-scholastic con- 
tests. 

The latter may be organized in three ways. First, 
each school may have one team. In that case, the chal- 
lenged school usually submits several subjects; the 
challenging school selects one of them; and the chal- 
lenged school chooses the side that it prefers, usually 
the negative, as the burden of proof rests on the affirm- 
ative. It is better, however, for each school to have 
two teams. The method of procedure in such cases is to 
hold two debates on the same topic at the same time, 
one in each school, the home team in each case taking 
the affirmative. This not only does away with all the 
jockeying that is inevitable when each school has only 
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one team, but affords a good opportunity for the two 
teams of a school to have practice debates against each 
other. The third arrangement is to hold a triangular 
debate, each school having two teams and meeting 
each of the other schools at the same time in one de- 
bate. For instance: 

Triangular Debate May 1, 1916, between New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco 

Affirmatwe NegatiM 

At New York New York Chicago 

At Chicago Chicago San Francisco 

At San Francisco San Francisco New York 

m. The Choice of Judges 

The judges should be as prominent as possible, not 
only because prominence is the best guarantee of wis- 
dom and probity, but also because it is good policy to 
bring a school into close relations with the most in- 
fluential men of the community. At the close of a 
recent debate, one of the judges, a successful lawyer, 
said to one of the boys who had spoken well: " Young 
man, you can have a desk in my office whenever you 
want it." 

IV. The Choice of a Subject 

The subject chosen should have two sides. Usually 
it shoidd be also a current public question, as such sub- 
jects are more interesting than historical, scientific, 
literary, or social topics, and have a more direct value 
as training in citizenship. Any pupil can readily find 
such subjects in papers and magazines. The following 
are good questions for debate: 

1. Resolved: That woman suffrage is desirable. 

2. Resolved : That the navy of the United States should be 
made the second navy in the world. 
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S. Resolved : That the Presidential Electoral College 
should be abolished. 

4. Resolved: That members of the United States Cabinet 
should have the same relation to Congress that mem- 
bers of the British ^cabinet have to Parliament. 

5. Resolved: That all public employees should be required 
to pass suitable examinations in order to be eligible for 
appointment. 

6. Resolved: That capital punishment should be abol- 
ished. 

7. Resolved: That the United States should adopt the 
Swiss system of compulsory military training. 

8. Resolved: That the United States should substitute 
free trade for protection. 

9. Resolved : That the income tax law should be repealed. 

10. Resolved: That a tax on land alone would be better 
than the present system of taxation. 

11. Resolved: That the Government should build, own, 
and operate railroads. 

12. Resolved: That labor organizations promote the best 
interests of workingmen. 

13. Resolved: That an eight-hour working day should be 
adopted by the United States as law. 

14. Resolved: That co-education in high schools is unde- 
sirable. 

15. Resolved: That the United States should abandon tKe 
Monroe Doctrine. 

16. Resolved : That the Senate of the United States should 
be abolished. 

17. Resolved: That Bacon wrote Shakespeare's plays. 

18. Resolved: That Lincoln was a greater man than Wash- 
ington. 

V. Narrowing the Subject 

Some of these subjects are too broad to be mastered 
and discussed in their entirety in a single debate. Some 
are one-sided. Both or either of these objections can 
often be overcome by confining the question to a single 
phase. For example, a discussion of the tariflP may be 
restricted to a single article, like wool or sugar. 
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VI. Ga&ering Material 

The subject having been fixed, get material as follows: 

1. Do some thinking. Write down all of the arguments 
that you can devise for both sides. It is a good plan to 
write each argument in the most finished possible form on a 
card. 

2. Talk about it. Conversation often yields good material. 

3. Then, and not till then, begin to supplement your mate- 
rial by reading. Go to the best library in reach, and consult 
the librarian. Such books as Brookings and Ringwalt's 
Briefs for Debate and Ringwalt's Brufs on PvhLic QuesHons 
are useful guides. 

Vn. Suggested Readings 

1. McMaster's Life of Daniel Webster. 

2. Hayne's Speech on the Foote ResoltUion. 

3. Webster's Reply to Hayne. 

4. Foster's Argumentation and Debating; Poster's 
Essentials of Exposition and Argument. 

Vm. Memorize 

RING OUT THE OLD YEAR 

Ring out, wild beUs, to the wild sky. 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him diel 

Ring out the old, ring in the new; 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 

The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true! 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind. 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind! 
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Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life. 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin. 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, •ring out my mournful rhymes. 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out false pride in place and Mood, 

The civic slander and the spite; 

Ring in the love of truth and right; 
Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease. 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old; 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free. 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land; 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

Alfeed, Lord Tennyson. 



CHAPTER Xm 

DEBATING {continued) 

" So much as I read I made my own.* When a half hour, or an 
hour at most, had elapsed, I closed my book, and thought over what 
I had read. Then if, m debate or conversation afterward, any 
subject came up on which I had read something, I could talk very 
easily so far as I had read, and there I was very careful to stop." 
— Daniel Webstbb. 

I. Introduction 

In Chapter XII we considered the value, nature, 
organization, judging, subjects, and material of de- 
bates. In this chapter we shall continue the subject, 
our first topic being the organization of material. In 
order to get a model for the first affirmative speech, the 
student is referred to Burke's Speech on Conciliation, 
already discussed in Chapter X. For a model of re- 
buttal, we shall now study the debate between Hayne 
and Webster in the United States Senate, January 21 
and 26, 1830. 

n. The Debate between Hayne and Webster 

Robert Y. Hayne (1791-1840) was Senator from South 
Carolina (1823-1832) and Governor of South Carolina 
(1832-1834). He was an advocate of States* rights and the 
nullification of federal laws. Daniel Webster (1782-1852) 
was Member of Congress from New Hampshire (1813-1817) 
and from Massachusetts (1823-1827) ; Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (1827-1841 and 1845-1852) ; defeated for the Presi- 
dency (1836); Secretary of State (1841 and 1850). One of 
the greatest of American orators and statesmen, his ser- 
vices in solidifying the Union were a permanent boon to the 
nation. 

Senator Samuel A. Foote, of Connecticut, in January, 
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1830, introduced a resolution for an investigation of the sale 
of public lands, his object probably being to check their sale 
in the West and South. At all events Western and Southern 
Senators opposed it on the ground that it would hinder the 
growth of their sections and thus benefit New England. 
The Southern Senators also saw in it a menace to States' 
rights and a scheme to centralize the Government. Web- 
ster spoke for the resolution, and on January 21 Hayne 
replied to him. In substance he said that the real issue 
between them was that Webster believed in a National 
Government; he, in a Federal Government. 

in. Webster's Reply to Ha]rne 

1. When the mariner has lost his way on account of thick 
weather, he naturally takes the first opportunity to take his 
latitude. Let us imitate this prudence. I ask for the read- 
ing of the resolution before the Senate. 

[The Secretary reads the resolution.] 

2. You have heard the resolution. It is almost the only 
subject about which something has not been said in the 
speech of the gentleman from South Carolina. He has 
spoken of everything but the public lands. 

3. He has declined to postpone the debate. 

4. His reason is that there has been something rankling 
in his heart. His poisoned shafts have been thrown so fee- 
bly, however, that there is nothing rankling in mine. 

5. He complains that I have slept upon his speech. I 
have, and remarkably well. 

6. He suggests that I am answering him because I am 
afraid that the gentleman from Missouri is more than a 
match for me. 

7. Sir, this is a Senate of equals. We know no masters. 
While I am the humblest of its members, I fear neither him 
nor his friend from Missouri. I shall not allow myself to 
lose my temper, but I warn him that there will be blows to 
take as well as blows to receive, and I commend him to a 
prudent husbandry of his resources. 

8. He has harangued against consolidation. I have told 
him, in reply, that my object is to preserve, not to enlarge, 
the powers of the Government. 
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9. He has misunderstood me. Unlike me, he does not 
believe that a eonmion revenue is a conmion interest and 
that all common interests tend to preserve the Union. I 
like that tendency. 

10-11. He attacks New England, because certain people 
in New England have been disloyal to the Grovemment of 
the United States. I will agree to his conclusions if he will 
extend his buffeting to all similar proceedings, wherever else 
found. 

12. I have not attacked South Carolina. I have attacked 
only the disloyalty of certain individuals in South Caro- 
lina. I claim as my countrymen, one and all, the great men 
of South Carolina. When I shall be found to sneer at public 
merit because it happens to spring up beyond the limits of 
my own State, may my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth. 

13. Both Massachusetts and South Carolina went 
shoulder to shoulder through the Revolution. Hand in hand 
they felt Washington's own great arm lean on them for 
protection. If unkind feeling now divides them, it is the 
outgrowth of false principles since sown. 

14. I shall enter on no encomium of Massachusetts; she 
needs none. There she is. Behold her, and judge for your- 
selves. The past at least is secure. 

15. There yet remains for me to perform the gravest duty 
devolved upon me by this occasion. In the absence of a 
worthier champion I must defend the true principles of the 
Constitution. 

16-19. I understand the honorable gentleman from 
Carolina, first, to maintain that it is a right of State Legis- 
latures whenever, in their judgment, this Government tran- 
scends its constitutional limitations, to arrest the operation 
of its laws; second, to maintain that this right exists under 
the Constitution, but not as a right to overthrow it; third, 
to maintain an authority on the part of States to check the 
General Government; fourth, to maintain that the States 
may lawfully decide for themselves, and each State for it- 
self, whether, in a given case, the act of the General Gov- 
ernment transcends its power; fifth, that, if the exigencies 
of the case require it, any State Government may, by its 
own sovereign authority, annul an act of the General Gov- 
ernment. 
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20. This I understand is what Mr. Hayne calls the South 
Carolina doctrine. 

[Mr. Hayne here said that his position was embodied in 
the Virginia resolution.] 

21. This resolution, I understand, does not claim the 
right of the people to overthrow a bad government but the 
right of a State to disobey it. 

22. I do not believe that unconstitutional laws should 
bind the people, but I deny that the States have a constitu- 
tional right to decide what is constitutional. 

23. The source of the power of both State and National 
Governments is the people. The National Government is 
answerable only to the people, the whole people,, and noth- 
ing but the people. If it were, as Mr. Hayne holds, answer- 
able to the Government of each State, it would have twenty- 
four masters, and be bound to obey each, though each might 
issue different orders. 

24-26. For instance, if the tariff laws displease South 
Carolina and please Pennsylvania, then Carolina may refuse 
to pay the duties, but in Pennsylvania they are to be paid, 
though the Constitution provides that they shall be the 
same in all States. 

27. If there is no power that can settle such questions 
independent of either of the States, the Union is a rope of 
sand. It is only the old Confederation. 

28. It reduces the Union to a mere connection during . 
pleasure. 

29. It is not liberty. It is anarchy. 

30. One of two things is true. The laws of the Union are 
beyond the control of the States, or we have no General 
Government. 

31. As a matter of fact, both the State and National 
Governments derive their powers directly from the people. 
Neither has any right over the other. 

32. The Central Government is not the creature of State 
Legislatures. 

33. It is the creature of the people, designed expressly 
by them to curb the power of individual States. 

34. In the Constitution the people have provided a mode 
for settling those questions in which the State and General 
Governments cla^. 
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35. In the Supreme Court they have erected a tribunal 
for settling such questions. 

36-37. They have not given this power to any State Legis- 
lature. 

38. I claim no powers for the Government except those 
enumerated, specified, and particularized by the Constitu- 
tion. 

39-45. The doctrine of Nullification, however, is incom- 
patible with any peaceful administration of the Government. 

46. If the Supreme Court can decide, it subverts state 
sovereignty; if the State Legislatures can decide, it sub- 
verts national authority. One or the other must yield. As 
a matter of fact, the Constitution provides that Uie States 
shall yi^ld. 

47-48. In this there is really no menace to liberty. The 
Constitution can be amended; frequent elections are pro- 
vided; the courts are a safeguard. 

49. If the Constitution can be nullified, it cannot be pre- 
served nor will it be worth preserving. 

50. If it is faithfully preserved and wisely administered, 
however, the people will see their happiness, prosperity, and 
renown grow with its growth and strengthen with its strength. 

51. To the Union we owe our safety at home and our dig- 
nity abroad. 

52. Liberty and Union, now and forever, are one and in- 
separable. 

IV. Exercises and Comments 

1. "The delivery of Webster's reply," says Lodge, one 
of his biographers, "was practically extemporaneous." 
He had not written it out, but had made a few notes, 
which he had with him. In reply to inquiries as to 
what he had done to prepare himself, he said, "My 
whole life had been a preparation for the reply to 
Hayne." 

2. Discover the limits of the Exordium, Status, State- 
ment, Argument, Refutation, and Peroration of Web- 
ster's reply; and reduce each to the limits of the analy- 
sis of Burke's Conciliation in Chapter IX. 

S. Reduce each of his enthymemes to a syllogism. 
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4. Had Hayne confined himself to a discussion of the ques- 
tion before the Senate? 

5. Does Webster confine himself to answering Hayne's 
speech? 

6. Find an argumentum ad hominem in Webster's speech. 

7. What is the source of the power of the Government of 
the United States? 

8. What is the source of the power of each of the State 
Governments? 

9. What arrangement does the Constitution provide for 
testing the constitutionality of the laws and acts of 
the Government of the United States? 

10. Why is this preferable to having such questions de- 
cided by State Legislatures? 

11. Why was the Constitution adopted? 

12. Describe the inevitable result of Nullification. 

13. How is liberty safeguarded by the Constitution? 

14. What blessings has the Constitution secured for the 
people of the United States? 

15. Argument from authority is based on an appeal to 
the opinion of some man or men whose judgment has 
weight. The enthymeme involved can be reduced to 
this syllogism: A's opinion is so; my opinion is the 
same as his; therefore my opinion is right. Does Web- 
ster use the argument from authority in any part of 
his speech? If so, where and how? 

Vn. Composition of Debates 

Should speeches be written out or extemporaneous? 
Demosthenes and Webster have furnished the answer 
to this question. Demosthenes wrote out parts of his 
speeches; but, when he faced his audience, spoke as its 
temper and the status of the argument required. Con- 
sequently, while his speeches were fluent and finished, 
they did not smell of the lamp. How Webster at the 
same time did and did not prepare himself to answer 
Hayne we have already seen. The conclusion is ob- 
vious. An absolutely extemporaneous speech has 
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little chance of success. A canned speech (the meta- 
phor, though vulgar, is pointed) is better but is sel- 
dom convincing. To secure the direct power and fresh- 
ness of extemporaneous speech and at the same time 
not to lose the finished fluency of careful preparation 
the orator must have back of him a character, an intel- 
lect, a will which only years of devotion to his purpose 
can produce. 

Such a result is, of course, beyond the power of a 
beginner. He can, however, do this. Let him take each 
argument, pro and con, write it out to the best of his 
ability, and commit to memory what he has written. 
While his inmiediate predecessor in the debate is 
speaking, he can take from his pack of cards in the 
order used by his opponent the cards on which he has 
written the answer to each of his points. Then, when he 
speaks, he will at least clash with his enemy; and, if he 
has worked hard enough, he will probably be fluent, 
forcible, and convincing. Of course it goes without 
saying that the cards should be used only to suggest 
the order of topics. The argument on each should be 
memorized. 

Vm. Plans for Debates 

Suggestions for Teachers. Divide the class into two sec- 
tions. One may be called the Greeks and the other the 
Romans. Let representatives from these hostile camps de- 
bate each Friday throughout the rest of the term. Lisist on 
strenuous preparation. Have such a schedule that every 
individual pupil must participate equally. Act as critic. 
Observe on Friday. Report on Monday. Criticize individuals 
both privately and publicly. Keep a record of the contests 
in order to determine which side is champion. An even 
better plan is to divide the class into teams of three pupils 
each, being careful to make them as equal as possible in 
strength. The emulation thus aroused is highly beneficial 
to the- pupils who have hitherto had no interest in debating. 
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IX. Suggested Reading 

• Foster's Argumentation and Debating. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Baker and Huntington's Principles of ArguTnenta- 
turn, Ginn & Company. 

X. Memorize 

When the mariner has been tossed for many days in thick 
weather, and on an unknown sea, he naturally avails him- 
self of the first pause in the storm, the earliest glance of the 
sun, to take his latitude and ascertain how far the elements 
have driven him from his true course. Let us imitate this 
prudence, and before we float further on the waves of this 
debate refer to the point from which we departed that we 
may at least be able to conjecture where we now are. I ask 
for the reading of the resolution before the Senate. 

I shall not acknowledge that the honorable gentleman 
goes before me in regard for whatever of distinguished 
character or distinguished talent South Carolina has pro- 
duced. I claim part of the honor; I partake in the pride of 
her great names. I claim them for my countrymen, one and 
all, the Laurenses, the Rutledges, the Pinckneys, the Sum- 
ters, the Marions — Americans all, whose fame is no more 
to be hemmed in by state lines than their talents and patri- 
otism were capable of being circumscribed within the same 
narrow limits. . . . Sir, does he suppose it in his power to 
exhibit a Carolina name so bright as to produce envy in 
my bosom? ... I thank God that, if I am gifted with little 
of the spirit which is able to raise mortals to the skies, I 
have yet none, I trust, of that other spirit which would drag 
angels down. When I shall be found, sir, to sneer at public 
merit because it happens to spring up beyond the little 
limits of my own State; when I refuse for any such cause, 
or any cause, the homage due to American talent, to ele- 
vated patriotism, to sincere devotion to liberty and the 
country — may my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth! 

I shall enter on no encomium of Massachusetts. She needs 
none. There she is. Behold her, and judge for yourselves. 
There is her history. The world knows it by heart. The 
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past, at least, is secure. There is Boston, and Concord, and 
Lexington, and Bunker Hill; and there they will remain 
forever. 

When my eyes shall be turned to behold for the last time 
the sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken 
and dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union; on 
States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a land rent 
with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood! 
Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather behold the 
gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and 
trophies streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe erased 
or polluted, not a single star obscured, bearing for its motto 
no such miserable interrogatory as " What is all this worth.'* " 
nor those other words of delusion and folly, "Liberty first 
and Union afterward," — but everywhere, spread all over 
in characters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, 
as they float over the sea and over the land, and in every 
wind under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear 
to every true American heart, — "Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable." 

Daniel Websteb, Reply to Hayne. 



CHAPTER XIV 

MORAL FORCE IN ARGUMENT 

" Follow the gleam." 
AiiFRBD, LoBD Tenntbon, The Gleam. 

I. Moral Force in Argument 

To convince others one must first be convinced him- 
self. Earnestness begets earnestness. Lofty and un- 
compromising devotion to a great ideal is the most solid 
foundation of success in oratory or in debating. Demos- 
thenes' superiority to every other orator, ancient or 
modem, rests on the fact that he had in his patriotic 
zeal for Athens such an ideal. Cicero surpassed him in 
polish, Burke in power of intellect, Webster in dignity 
of diction, voice, and manner. Of modern orators only 
one, however, has had a theme as lofty as Demosthenes 
and has devoted his life with the same devotion to its 
triumph. Abraham Lincoln's defense of the Union, 
endangered as it was in his day by the institution of 
slavery, places him side by side, in this one respect at 
least, with the great Athenian. 

n. Lincoln's Peoria Speech 

Among American orators Abraham Lincoln therefore 
stands peerless. Among his speeches, that in reply to Doug- 
las, delivered at Peoria, Illinois, October 16, 1854, though 
not so well known as those spoken at Cooper Union and at 
Gettysburg, is unequaled. In construction it is a perfect 
type of the Demosthenian arrangement; and, being as it is 
a speech in rebuttal, it is particularly worthy of the study 
of the first speaker on the negative side in any debate. 
Among its other great qualities, for it has many, it needs 
no elucidation. It stands alone. It does not have to be 
propped up by notes. 
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Bom 1809, Lincoln in 1854 had served one term in Con- 
gress (1848) and was known as a fairly successful local poli- 
tician. For him to meet Stephen A. Douglas in debate, 
however, seemed the height of temerity. It looked like a 
contest between a high-school baseball team and the Giants. 
Douglas indeed was so redoubtable that he was known as 
the "Little Giant," in allusion to his small stature and an 
intellectual prowess that had made him one of the most 
powerful poHtical leaders in the United States. 

This speech of Lincoln's, it should be added, made him 
also a man of national importance. By its arguments he 
gradually annexed to himself all of Douglas's glory. The 
student should remember that in reputation Douglas was 
greatly Lincoln's superior and in intellectual quickness per- 
haps his equal. Lincoln's superiority lay in the fact that he 
was arguing for a plain matter of human justice while 
Douglas was actuated by a desire to get the South to sup- 
port his presidential aspirations. 

m. Lincoln's Exordium (verbatim) 

1. I do not rise to speak now, if I can stipulate with the 
audience to meet me here at half past six or at seven o'clock. 
It is now several minutes past five, and Judge Douglas has 
spoken over three hours. If you hear me at all, I wish you to 
hear me through. It will take me as long as it has taken him. 
That will carry us beyond eight o'clock at night. Now, every 
one of you who can remain that long can just as well get his 
supper, meet me at seven, and remain an hour or two later. 
The judge has already informed you that he is to have an 
hour to reply to me. I doubt not but you have been a little 
surprised to learn that I have consented to give one of his 
high reputation and known ability this advantage of me. 
Indeed, my consenting to it, though reluctant, was not wholly 
unselfish, for I suspected, if it were understood that the 
judge were entirely done, you Democrats would leave and 
not hear me; but by giving him the close I felt confident 
you would stay for the fun of hearing him skin me. 

IV. Notes and Comments 

1. This exordium is a wonderfully subtle illustration of 
the Argumentum ad Hcmtinem, Note how it appeals 
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first to the temporary diseonifort of the crowd, and 
second to their permanent admiration for Judge Doug- 
las. The speaker's modesty is graceful, ingratiating, 
and artful. The homely metaphor in "skin" is cal- 
culated to appeal strongly to a gathering of rough 
pioneers, and the naive yet accurate analysis of their 
attitude is a typical illustration of Lincoln's genius for 
getting close to men's hearts. Demosthenes never got 
the Athenians to listen more eagerly, it is safe to say, 
than did Lincoln his rustic audience on that evening 
in Peoria. 

2. Compare Lincoln's exordium with Demosthenes' On 
the Croum, Burke's Speech on Conciliation, and Web- 
ster's Reply to Hayne, How do they differ in style? 
Which is simplest? 

3. Are there any words in Lincoln's exordium which you 
do not understand? 

4. Do you suppose Lincoln felt the crowd to be uneasy and 
anxious to depart when he arose? 

5. Make a table showing the proportion of simple, com- 
pound, and complex sentences in Lincoln's exordium. 

V. Lincoln's Status {abridged) 

2-3. The repeal of the Missouri Compromise and the 
propriety of its restoration constitute my subject. As I wish 
to present my own connected view of it, my remarks will not 
be specifically an answer to Judge Douglas, yet as I pro- 
ceed his statements will receive respectful attention. In what 
I say I shall assail no man's motives or patriotism. The 
ground I take will not be sectional. It will be national. As 
this subject is part of the question of domestic slavery, I wish 
to make and keep the distinction between the existing in- 
stitution and its extension so broad and clear that no honest 
man can misunderstand and no dishonest one successfully 
misrepresent me. 

VI. Notes 

1. Observe how dear this is; it is. one of Lincoln's most 
marked characteristics as a stylist. He said that he 
was not content until he had bounded a subject north, 
south, east, and west. 
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2. Note that the exordium and status both end with fig- 
gures of speech. Find and name them. 

Vn. Lincoln's Statement of Facts {abridged) 

4-8. To make clear what the Missouri Compromise is, 
a short history of the events that caused it will perhaps be 
proper. When we established our independence, the Con- 
federacy owned no country at all, the separate States owning 
all. When the Constitution was adopted, Thomas Jefferson 
conceived the idea of ceding the unoccupied lands to the 
General Government, and Congress in 1787 accordingly took 
over the Northwestern Territory with the proviso that 
slavery should be excluded from it. For sixty-one years, 
that is, until 1848, when Wisconsin was made a State, all 
parties acted in quiet obedience to this arrangement. Thus 
with the slaveholder Thomas Jefferson, the author of the 
Declaration of Lidependence, originated the policy of pro- 
hibiting slavery in new territory. 

9. But now new light breaks upon us. Congress declares 
that the sacred right of self-government is grossly violated. 
The perfect liberty they sigh for — the liberty of making 
slaves of other people — must be restored. 

10-13. In 1803 we purchased Louisiana of France. It 
included Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. In 1818 Missouri applied for ad- 
mission as a slave State. Owing to fierce opposition the 
petition was granted only on the conditions of the Missouri 
Compromise, which provided that Missouri might come in 
with slavery, but that from all the rest of the territory pur- 
chased of France which lies north of 36 degrees and 30 min- 
utes north latitude slavery should be forever excluded. Judge 
Douglas himself, as late as 1849, pronounced an eulogy on 
Henry Clay as the author of this great instrument for pre- 
serving the Union. I quote this, not to involve him in an 
inconsistency, but to show the high esteem in which, up to 
1849, the Missouri Compromise was held by all parties. 

14-15. In 1846 President Polk asked Congress to au- 
thorize the purchase of certain lands from Mexico. When a 
bill was introduced for this purpose, David Wilmot, a Dem- 
ocrat from Pennsylvania, offered this amendment: "Pro- 
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vided that in any territory thus acquired there shall never 
be slavery." I voted for it at least forty times, but it was 
beaten by the treaty with Mexico which gave us New 
Mexico, Utah, and California. 

16-18. In 1848 gold was discovered in California. In 1849 
California applied for admission as a free State, but was kept 
out by the slavery men until the Compromise of 1850 was 
passed. By this the South got a new fugitive slave law, 
$10,000,000 for Texas to pay its old debts, and a proviso that 
New Mexico and Utah may come in with slavery if they 
choose. The North got California as a free State, the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade in the District of Columbia, and a 
curtailment of the western boundary of Texas. In 1852 both 
Democrats and Whigs endorsed this compromise as a final 
settlement of all slavery agitation. 

19-20. During all this time Nebraska, which is about one 
third as large as the present United States, had remained an 
uninhabited country. Now it began to fill with settlers. In 

1853 a bill was introduced to give it territorial government. 
This was attacked because it contained no repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, but was defended by Judge Douglas. In 

1854 the lands in question were divided, the southern part 
being called Kansas, and territorial governments established 
with the express provision that the people who settle there 
may establish or exclude slavery as they see fit. This is the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 

IX. Lincoln's Argument (abridged) 

21. I shall try to show that this repeal is wrong in its 
direct effect in letting slaves into Kansas and Nebraska, and 
wrong in its prospective principle in allowing it to spread 
to all other places where men can be found inclined to take 
it. 

22. This declared indifference but covert real zeal for the 
spread of slavery I cannot but hate. I hate it because of the 
monstrous injustice of slavery itself. I hate it because it de- 
prives our republican example of its just influence in the 
world. 

23-25. I think I have no prejudice against the Southern 
people. They are just what we would be in their situation. 
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They are no more responsible than we for the origin of 
slavery. I do not know any more than they do how to get 
rid of it. I cannot denounce them. I freely acknowledge 
their constitutional rights. I would give them any law for 
reclaiming their fugitives which would not in its stringency 
be more likely to carry a free man into slavery than our 
ordinary criminal laws are to hang an innocent one. 

26. But all this furnishes no excuse for permitting slavery 
to go into our own free territory. In principle it is as ob- 
jectionable as to argue in favor of reviving the African slave 
trade. 

27. It is argued in justification of the repeal: (1) that a 
territorial government was needed in Nebraska; (2) that the 
people had in various ways demanded a repeal; (3) that the 
repeal establishes a principle that is intrinsically right. 

28. To (1) I reply that Iowa and Minnesota came in with- 
out a repeal. 

29-44. To (2) I reply that the language of the Missouri 
Compromise applies only to Louisiana; that that of the Wil- 
mot Proviso applies only to the Mexican cession; that the 
provision in the Compromise of 1850 allowing Utah and New 
Mexico to decide for themselves as to slavery in their borders 
applies only to Utah and New Mexico. These points were 
not yielded by the North on principle, biit for pay. If the 
South wants another concession, let it pay again. If the 
repeal was commanded by the people, why was not the com- 
mand sooner obeyed? 

45. To (3) I reply that it is as if two starving men had 
divided their only loaf; South has hastily swallowed his half 
and then grabbed North's half just as he is putting it to his 
mouth. 

46. It is argued that climate will keep slavery out of 
Kansas and Nebraska. This is a lullaby. Climate has not 
kept 867,276 slaves out of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Missouri, and the District of Columbia. 

47-49. If climate will not keep slavery out, what will? 
The fact that there is now no law on the subject will not. 
Only a positive statute will do this, as is shown by the fact 
that Missouri without the Ordinance of 1787 has slavery, 
while Illinois with that Ordinance is free. 

50-51. Another lullaby argument is that taking slaves to 
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new countries does not increase their number. If this is so, 
the law of supply and demand is a fallacy. 

5^55, The plea of the South is that equal justice re- 
quires that, so long as I do not object to your taking your 
hog to Nebraska, you must not object to my taking my 
slave. This is perfectly logical, if there is no diflFerence be- 
tween hogs and negroes. But, if there is no diflFerence be- 
tween hogs and negroes, why did the people of the South 
vote in 1820 to hang any man who should engage in the 
African slave trade? Nobody has thought of a similar penalty 
for catching and selling horses, buflPaJoes, or bears. Why do 
Southerners ostracize slave-dealers? They do not ostracize 
the man who deals in com, cotton, or tobacco. In the United 
States there are 433,643 free blacks. They are worth over 
$200,000,000. Why has all of this property been sacrificed? 
There are no free hogs. 

5&-61. One great argument in behalf of the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise is still to come. That argument is the 
"sacred right of self-government." The doctrine of self- 
government is right — absolutely and eternally right. Its 
application here depends upon whether a negro is or is not 
a man. If he is a man, to say that he shall not govern him- 
self is a total destruction of self-government. When the 
white man governs himself, that is self-government; but 
when he governs himself and also governs another man, that 
is more than self-government — that is despotism. No man 
is good enough to govern another man without that other's 
consent. The master not only governs the slave without his 
consent, but he governs him by a set of rules altogether dif- 
ferent from those which he prescribes for himself. Allow all 
the governed an equal voice in the government, and that, 
and that only, is self-government. 

62-63. Judge Douglas in support of the doctrine of self- 
government brings to his aid the opinions and examples of 
the Revolutionary fathers. I love the sentiments of those 
old-time men and shall be most happy to abide by their 
opinions. They voted for the Ordinance of 1787. They are 
all on my side. 

64-67. If this question should be left to Nebraska, be- 
cause the people of Nebraska are more particularly inter- 
ested, why not leave it to each individual citizen of Ne- 
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braska? If it is their sacred right to hold slaves, it is 
equally their sacred right to buy them wherever they choose. 
You must therefore legalize the African slave trade. And 
is it not a violation of the sacred right of self-government for 
the few now in Nebraska to legislate for the many who will 
be there hereafter? 

68-70. As a matter of fact, the whole nation is interested 
in the fate of £^nsas and Nebraska. We want them for 
homes of free white people. The relations between slave and 
free States are degrading to the latter. Slaveholders refuse to 
catch each other's runaway negroes, but they expect us to 
do it for them. The constitutional provision that in voting 
five slaves shall equal three whites causes 274,567 whites in 
Carolina to equal 581,813 in Maine. The South Carolinian 
is more than the double of any one in this crowd. There is no 
voter in any slave State but who has more power than any 
voter in any free State. This principle gives the slave States 
twenty additional representatives. 

71. I do not complain of this arrangement, but I demur 
against making it worse. I insist that whether I shall be a 
whole man or only the half of one is a question which no 
other man can have a sacred right of deciding for me. 

72-73. If there is anything which the whole people should 
never entrust to any hands but their own, it is the per- 
petuity of their own liberties. The extension of slavery 
endangers those liberties. Shall we therefore entrust its set- 
tlement to a handful of people in Nebraska? I have done 
with this mighty argument of self-government. Go, sacred 
thing! Go in peace. 

74-76. The Nebraska Bill is urged as a great Union-saving 
measure. It is not. The measure found us at peace. It has 
set us all by the ears. It is nothing but a scheme for extend- 
ing slavery, aggravated by a gross breach of faith. Slavery is 
founded in the selfishness of man's nature, opposition to it 
in his love of justice. Repeal the Missouri Compromise, re- 
peal all compromises, repeal the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, repeal all past history, you still cannot repeal human 
nature. It still will be the abundance of man's heart that 
slavery extension is wrong, and out of the abundance of his 
heart his mouth will continue to speak. 

77-78. The Nebraska Bill, indeed, is so loosely drawn that 
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bullets and not ballots are sure to settle the question of 
slavery there. 

79. For the sake of the Union the Missouri Compromise 
ought to be restored. Its final destruction and with it the 
destruction of the spirit of all compromise will fatally in- 
crease the differences between the North and South. 

80. Its restoration will restore faith, confidence, brother- 
hood to the nation. The Southerners ought to join in doing 
this. The peace of the Nation is as dear to them as to us. In 
memories of the past and hopes of the future they share as 
largely as we. It would be on their part a great act — great 
in its spirit and great in its effect. It would be worth to the 
nation a. hundred years' purchase of peace and prosperity. 
It would take from them nothing but that for which they 
have not asked. 

81-83. If the Missouri Compromise is not restored, the 
door is open for slavery to enter every State. 

84. To those who hesitate to vote for its restoration lest 
they be called Abolitionists I say, " Stand with anybody who 
stands right. Stand on middle ground and hold the ship 
safe and steady." 

85-89. Our ancestors did all they could to limit slavery, 
but now it is a sacred thing. Our ancestors declared that all 
men are created equal; now for some men to enslave others 
is a sacred right of self-government. Shall we make no 
effort to arrest this? Our republican robe is soiled and trailed 
in the dust. Let us repurify it. Let us wash it white in the 
spirit, if not in the blooc^^ of the Revolution. Let us readopt 
the Declaration of Independence. Let us so save it that it 
will be worth saving. Let us so save it that future generations 
the world over shall call us blessed. 

[Lincoln's Refutation, paragraphs 90-113 inclusive is not 
considered here.] 

IX. Lincoln's Peroration (abridged) 

114. In assuming that the compromises of 1850 had no 
connection with one another and that Illinois came in as a 
slave State, Judge Douglas boldly denies the history of the 
country, assumes that we do not know anything, and as- 
serts that two and two do not make four. There is no argu- 
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ing with such a man. He cannot be answered. I can only 
commend him to the seventy thousand answers just in from 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. 

X. Composition 

This model lends itself well to the discussion of any 
question in which the element of humanity or that of 
morality is involved. Among these are the following: 

1. Disarmament. 

2. War and Peace. 
S. Child Labor. 

4. Belgium. 

5. Prohibition. 

6. Woman Suffrage. 

7. Industrial Servitude. 

Proper discussion of any one of these in its entirety 
will probably be out of the question in most classes. 
Time will not permit. The entire class may, however, 
perhaps cooperate in making a speech. If this is to be 
done, the question should first be narrowed and as 
narrowed discussed informally, each pupil presenting 
orally all of the arguments pro and con that he can 
invent or discover. The class can then build a frame- 
work and each member be assigned to fill in one para- 
graph or to discuss one topic. 

XI. Suggested Readings 

1. The Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 1858. 

2. Tarbell's Life of Lincoln. 

3. Moore's Life of Abraham Lincoln for Boys and 

Girls. 

Xn. Memorize 

Anything that argues me into his idea of perfect social and 
political equality with the negro is but a specious and fan- 
tastic arrangement of words, by which a man can prove a 
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horse chestnut to be a chestnut horse. I will say here, while 
upon this subject, that I have no purpose directly to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery in the States where it 
exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I have 
no inclination to do so. I have no purpose to introduce poli- 
tical and social equality between the white and black races. 
There is a physical difference between the two which, in my 
judgment, will probably forever forbid their living together 
upon the footing of perfect equality; and, inasmuch as it be- 
comes a necessity that there must be a difference, I, as well 
as Judge Douglas, am in favor of the race to which I belong 
having the superior position. 

I have never said anything to the contrary; but I hold 
that, notwithstanding all this, there is no reason in the world 
why the negro is not entitled to all the natural rights enum- 
erated in the Declaration of Independence — the right of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. I hold that he is as 
much entitled to these as the white man. I agree with Judge 
Douglas he is not my equal in many respects — certainly not 
in color, perhaps not in moral or intellectual endowment. 
But in the right to eat the bread, without the leave of any- 
body else, which his own hand earns, he is my equal, and 
the equal of Judge Douglas, and the equal of every living 
man. — Abraham Lincoln, Debate imth Stephen A, Douglas, 
at Ottawa, Illinois, August £1, 1858. 



CHAPTER XV 

EXERCISES IN ARGUMENTATION 

"At Cambridge he would say of himself that whenever anybody 
enunciated a proposition all possible answers to it rushed into his 
mind at once, and it was said of him by others that he had no politics 
except the opposite of those held by the person with whom he was 
talking." — Geobob Otto Trbvelyan, Life of Macatday, 1824. 

I. Problem 

Write an exordium designed to induce a hostile 
audience to listen to a speech which they do not wish 
you to deliver. 

n. Model 

For more than twenty-five years I have been made per- 
fectly familiar with popular assemblies in all parts of my 
country except the extreme South. There has not for the 
whole of that time been a single day when it would have been 
safe for me to go south of Mason and Dixon's line and all for 
one reason: my solenm, earnest, persistent testimony against 
that which I consider to be the most atrocious thing under 
the sun — the system of American slavery. [Cheers.] Free 
speech has been denied me. Audiences have visited me with 
all manner of contumelious epithets. Since I have been in 
England, although I have met with greater kindness on the 
part of most than I deserved, yet I perceive that the South- 
em influence prevails to some extent in England. [Applause 
and uproar.] It is my old acquaintance; I understand it per- 
fectly [laughter], and I have always held it to be an unfailing 
truth that where a man had a cause that would bear examina- 
tion he was perfectly willing to have it spoken about. [Ap- 
plause.] And when in Manchester I saw those huge placards, 
"Who is Henry Ward Beecher?" [laughter, cries of "Quite 
right," and applause] — and when in Liverpool I was told 
that there were blood-red placards misquoting me and call- 
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ing upon Englishmen to suppress free speech, I was glad of it. 
[Laughter.] Why ? Because, if they had felt sure that you are 
the slaves of slavery, they would have been perfectly still. 
[Applause and uproar.] And therefore, when I saw so much 
nervous apprehension that, if I were permitted to speak 
[hisses and applause] — when I found they were afraid to have 
me speak [hisses, laughter, and "No, no!"] — when I found 
that they considered my speaking damaging to their cause 
[applause] — when I found that they appealed from facts 
and reasonings to mob law [applause and uproar] — I said, 
" These men tremble and are afraid." [Applause, laughter, 
hisses, "No, no," and a voice, "New York mob."] Now, per- 
sonally, it is a matter of very little consequence to me whether 
I speak here to-night or not. [Applause and hisses.] But one 
thing is certain. You will not find me a man that dared to 
speak about Great Britain three thousand miles off and then 
is afraid to speak to Great Britain when he stands on her 
shores. [Immense applause and hisses.] And if I do not mis- 
take the tone and temper of Englishmen they had rather 
have a man who opposes them in a manly way [applause 
from all parts of the hall] than a sneak that agrees with them 
in an unmanly way. [Applause and "Bravo!"] Now, if I 
can carry you with me by sound convictions, I shall be im- 
mensely glad [applause] : but, if I cannot carry you with me 
by facts and arguments, I do not wish you to go with me at 
all; and all that I ask is simply fair play. [Applause and a 
voice, "You shall have it, too."] As my voice is husky from 
having spoken almost every night for some time past, I will 
ask those who wish to hear me simply to sit still and keep 
still; I and my friends the Secessionists will make all the 
noise. — Henry Ward Beecher, Speech at Liverpool^ 
October 16, 1863. 

m. Exercises 

1. Explain the use which Beecher makes of his own past 
history, of the dignity of his cause, of antithesis, of wit, 
of good humor, of sarcasm, of the argumentum ad 
hominem, of courage. 

2. Read Mark Antony's oration over Caesar's body in 
Shakespeare's Jvlius CcBsar and compare it with this 
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exordium. Does Antony use any oratorical devices 
which Beecher omits? Does he omit any which Beecher 
uses? To what motives does each appeal? 

IV. Composition 

Write an exordium designed for use on one of the following 
occasions: 

1. To a principal who does not wish to listen to an excuse. 

2. To a father who opposes an expensive outlay. 

3. To a merchant who does not care to buy your goods. 

4. To a prospective employer who does not want to listen 
to your application for a job. 

5. A book agent to a farmer. 

V. Precedent 

A precedent (Latin free = before + cedere = go) is a 
matter of usage which has become so fixed as to serve 
as the basis for a rule of action or a method of pro- 
cedure. As Disraeli says, "A precedent embalms a 
principle." The argument from precedent is well il- 
lustrated in Burke's Speech on Conciliation. Stated 
syllogistically, his main contention in that speech is as 
follows : 

Major Premise. Englishmen for centuries have so con- 
sistently and constantly insisted that there shall be no taxa- 
tion without representation that this practice has become a 
principle of the English Constitution. 

Minor Premise. George III is seeking to tax the Ameri- 
cans, who have no representatives in Parliament. 

Conclusion. Therefore George HI is violating the British 
Constitution. 

For the details of Burke's argument, the student is 
referred to his speech. 

VI. Exercises 

1. Find, copy into your notebook, and bring to class an 
illustration of argument from precedent. 
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2. Using as a model the best of the illustrations thus found, 
prove one of the following propositions: 

(a) "Treason doth never prosper; what's the reason? 

For if it prosper none dare call it treason." 
(6) Prohibition should be a matter for state rather than 
national legislation. 

(c) The Filipinos should be freed. 

(d) Boys destined for business careers should not be 
sent to college. 

(e) He serves his party best who serves his country 
best. 

Vn. Residues 

Burke's Speech on Conciliation also contains a fine 
example of argumentation by the method of residues. 
This consists of making a list of all the possible ways 
of settling a question and of showing that all except one 
of these are objectionable. He says, for example, that 
the trouble between England and America is due to 
the fierce spirit of liberty that characterizes the Ameri- 
cans. There are only three ways of treating this spirit: 
(1) to remove it by removing its causes; (2) to proceed 
against it as criminal; (3) to comply with it as neces- 
sary. Its causes are too deep-seated to be removed. 
There is no way of drawing up an mdictment against 
a whole nation, conducting a trial based on such an 
indictment, or enforcing the decree if the defendant is 
found guilty. The only practicable method of pro- 
cedure, therefore, is to comply with the spirit as neces- 
sary. In his Peoria speech Lincoln employs the same 
method in the discussion of the slavery question. 

Vm. A Fortiori Argument 

An a fortiori argument is an argument from a 
stronger case. Syllogistically it may be illustrated 
thus: Mount Rainier is a high mountain; Mount Mc- 
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Einley is higher than Mount Rainier; therefore 
Mount McKinley is a high mountain. In other words, 
the method in a fortiori argument is to assume a con- 
ceded major premise; to take as a minor premise a 
proposition that is bigger or more impressive; and to 
conclude that the minor premise is therefore true. An 
interesting illustration of this method of argument 
occurs in Wendell Phillips's Lecture on Toussaint 
L'Ouverture, the negro founder of the RepubUc of 
Hayti. 

IX. Model 

If I stood here to-night to tell the story of Napoleon, I 
should take it from the lips of Frenchmen. Were I here to 
tell you the story of Washington, I should take it from your 
hearts — you, who think no marble white enough on which 
to carve the name of the Father of his Country. I am about 
to tell you the story of a negro who has left hardly one written 
line. I am to glean it from the reluctant testimony of Bri- 
tons, Frenchmen, Spaniards — men who despised him as a 
negro and hated him because he had beaten them in many 
battles. All the materials for his biography are from the hps 
of his enemies. 

Cromwell manufactured his own army; Napoleon at the 
age of twenty-seven was placed at the head of the best troops 
Europe ever saw. They were both successful; but, says 
Macaulay, with such disadvantages the Englishman showed 
the greater genius. Whether you allow the inference or not, 
you will at least grant that it is a fair mode of measurement. 
Apply it to Toussaint. Cromwell never saw an army until 
he was forty; this man never saw a soldier till he was fifty. 
Cromwell manufactured his own army — out of what? Eng- 
lishmen — the best blood in Europe. Out of the middle class 
of Englishmen — the best blood of the island. And with it 
he conquered what? Englishmen — their equals. This man 
manufactured his army out of what? Out of what you call 
the despicable race of negroes, debased, demoralized by two 
hundred years of slavery, one hundred thousand of them im- 
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ported into the island within four years, unable to speak a 
dialect intelligible even to each other. Yet out of this mixed 
and as you say despicable mass he forged a thunderbolt and 
hurled it at what? At the proudest blood in Europe, the 
Spaniard, and sent him home conquered; at the most war- 
like blood in Europe, the French, and put them under his 
feet; at the pluckiest blood in Europe, the English, and 
they skulked home to Jamaica. Now if Cromwell was a 
general, at least this man was a soldier. 

I know it was a small territory; it was not as large as the 
Continent; but it was as large as that Attica which has 
filled the earth with its fame for two thousand years. We 
measure genius by quality, not by quantity. 

I would call him Napoleon, but Napoleon made his way to 
empire over broken oaths and through a sea of blood. This 
man never broke his word. "No retaliation" was the great 
motto and the rule of his life; and the last words uttered to 
his son in France were these: "My boy, you will one day go 
back to St. Domingo; forget that IVance murdered your 
father." I would call him Cromwell, but Cromwell was only 
a soldier and the state he founded went down with him into 
his grave. I would call him Washington, but the great Vir- 
ginian held slaves. 

You think me a fanatic to-night. But fifty years hence the 
Muse of History will put Phocion for the Greek and Brutus 
for Rome, Hampden for England, Fayette for France, choose 
Washington as the bright consummate flower of our earlier 
civilization, and John Brown as the ripe fruit of our noon- 
day. Then, dipping her pen in the sunlight, she will write in 
the clear blue, above them all, the name of the soldier, the 
statesman, the martyr, Toussaint L'Ouverture. — WendbiAi 
Phillips. 

X. Notes, Queries, and Exercises 

1. What is the subject of each paragraph? 

2. Reduce the argument of each to the form of a syllogism. 

3. Subjects for five-minute speeches: Wendell Phillips; 
Napoleon; Cromwell; Phocion; Brutus; Lafayette; 
John Brown. 

4. Make a speech in refutation of Phillips's. 
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5. There are two inconsistencies in Paragraph 11. Find 
them. 

6. What has been the judgment of history with respect to 
John Brown .^ 

XI. Composition 

Write on the plan of the model a speech on one of 
the following subjects: 

1. Washington as a General. 

2. Lincoln as an Orator. 

S. Your own School, City, or State. 

4. Athens. 

5. Your Favorite Author or Book. 

6. Your Favorite Song. 

7. Your Favorite Pastime. 

8. Napoleon. 

9. Frederick the Great. 
10. Robert E. Lee. 

Better still, find a subject of your own. 
Xn. Suggested Readings 

1. Macaulay's Speeches on Copyright, 

2. Beecher's Liverpool Address. 

3. Grady's Race Problem in the South, 

Xm. Memorize 

PERORATION 

A mighty duty and a mighty inspiration impel every one 
of us to lose in patriotic consecration whatever estranges, 
whatever divides. We, sir, are Americans, and we fight for 
human liberty. The uplifting force of the American idea is 
under every throne on earth. France, Brazil — these are our 
victories. To redeem the earth from kingcraft and oppres- 
sion — this is our mission. And we shall not fail. God has 
sown in our soil the seed of his millennial harvest, and he will 
not lay his sickle to the ripening crop until his full and per- 
fect day has come. Our history has been a constant and ex- 
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panding miracle from Plymouth Rock and Jamestown all the 
way — aye, even from the hour when, from the voiceless 
and trackless ocean, a new world rose to the sight of the in- 
spired sailor. As we approach the fourth centennial of that 
stupendous day, when the Old World will come to marvel and 
to learn, amid our gathered treasures, let us resolve to crown 
the miracle of our past with the spectacle of a Republic com- 
pact, united, indissoluble in the bonds of love, loving from 
the lakes to the Gulf, the wounds of war healed in every 
heart as on every hill, serene and resplendent at the sum- 
mit of human achievement and earthly glory, blazing out the 
path and making clear the way up which all the nations of 
the earth must come in God's appointed time! — Henby W. 
Grady, The Race Problem in the South, Speech at Boston, 
December, 1889. 



CHAPTER XVI 

VERSIFICATION 

" O many are the poets that are sown 
By Nature: men endowed with highest gifts, 
llie vision and the faculty divine; 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse* 
Which, in the docile season of their youth. 
It was denied them to acquire, through lack 
Of cultiure, and the inspiring aid of books." 

WoBDBWOBTH, The Excursion, 

I. Poetry and Versification 

The subject of this chapter is not poetry. It is versi- 
fication. Poetry is usually written in verse, but not 
always. Verse often is the medium for writing which 
does not remotely resemble poetry. All writing which 
appeals through its power or beauty to the imagina- 
tion and to the emotions may fairly enough be called 
poetry; but there is an immense amount of such writ- 
ing in orations and in novels. There is probably no 
such thing as teaching anybody to write poetry. To 
learn to write verse is as easy, however, as to learn to 
bake a pie or to construct a table. 

n. The Writing of Verse 

Poets are born, not made. People who think they 
are poets, but are not, are as a rule unpopular. The at- 
tempt to write verse is justifiable, however, for three 
reasons: (1) it may reveal a genuine poetic power; (2) 
it may develop a talent which in private circles will 
afford pleasure; (3) it is almost sure to create an ap- 
preciation for real poetry; and (4), if it does nothing 
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else, as Benjamin Franklin long ago discovered, it will 
increase one's vocabulary and hence one's ability to 
write good prose. 

m. Vers libre 

The simplest kind of verse is Vers libre, or Free 
Verse. It difiFers from prose simply in the fact that it 
is divided into Unes of varying length, ^ach of which 
begins with a capital letter. The advantages of this 
arrangement over prose are twofold: (1) superior 
energy and unity in the whole sentence; {i) added op- 
portunities for emphasis, in single words, the first and 
last words in each line obviously receiving unusual 
prominence by their position. This is well shown in the 
following passage from Walt Whitman: 

I think I could turn and live with animals; they are so placid 

and self-contained 
I stand and look at them long and long. 
They do not sweat and whine about their condition; 
They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins; 
They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God; 
Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the mania 

of owning things; 
Not one kneeb to another nor to his kind that lived thousands 

of years ago; 
Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth. 

Vers libre is used throughout the English Bible; it 
has been employed for some years by certain American 
newspaper writers in the construction of their edi- 
torials; and of late years a school of young poets both 
in England and America has adopted it. Of these 
Edgar Lee Masters is perhaps the most noteworthy. 
His Spoon River Anthology is a gloomy but powerful 
book, in which the departed inhabitants of a sordid 
Western hamlet speak from their graves. For ex- 
ample: 
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ENOWLT HOHEIMER^ 

I was the first fruit of the battle of Missionary Ridge. 

When I felt the bullet enter my heart 

I wished I had stayed at home and gone to jail 

For stealing the hogs of Curl Trenary, 

Instead of running away and joining the army. 

Rather a thousand times the county jail 

Than to lie under thi» marble figure with wings. 

And this granite pedestal 

Bearing the words, "Pro Patria." 

What do they mean, anyway? 

IV. Rhy&m 

Vers libre lacks what other verse has, regularity of 
rhythm. Verse as ordinarily understood is divided 
into metrical units so arranged that the stress or accent 
recurs at regular intervals. These units are called 
feet. Those which are most used in English are tech- 
nically called trochees, iamhif anapasstSy and dactyls 
according to the number of syllables they contain and 
the place of the accent in the foot. In some verses 
which Coleridge wrote for the instruction of his son, 
he illustrates and defines these at one and the same 
time: 



"Trochee [trips from |long to |short; 

From long I to long iin sol lemn sort 

/ / / / / / 

Slow Spon Idee stalks; jstrong jfoot, yet |ill able 
/ / / / 

Ever to (keep up with [Dactyl tris jyllable; 

lam [bus moves [from short [to long; 

/ / / / 

With a leap [and a bound [the swift an [apsests throng." 

^ Reprinted by special arrangement with the author and his 
publishers. The Macmillan G>mpany. 
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A Trochee is therefore a metrical foot of two sylla- 
bles, with the accent on the first. In English, owing to 
the articles, it is somewhat difficult to manage. There 
are, however, a number of fine poems in this meter. 
Among these the most familiar are perhaps Longfel- 
low's Hiawatha and Tennyson's Lockdey Hall, 

Better jfifty [years of jEurope |than a |cycle |of Ca Ithay. 

Tennyson. 

An lamlms is a trochee reversed. In other words, 
it is a metrical foot consisting of two syllables with the 
accent on the second. It is the most natural of Eng- 
Ush feet and the easiest to write. Probably nine-tenths 
of all the poetry in the English language is iambic. 
Example: 

Glendower, 1 can jcall spir jits from |the vas |ty deep. 

• / / / 

Hotspur. Why, so jean I [and so [can an |y man. 

But will I they come |when you |do call |for them? 

Shakespeare. 

Dactyl is a dainty word. In Greek it means "fin- 
ger." As a finger has one long and two short joints, 
a poetic dactyl has one accented syllable followed by 
two that are unaccented. It is a trochee with one 
unaccented syllable added. 

Blossomed the | lovely | stars, the for |get-me jnots of the | 

angels. 

Longfellow. 

AnapcBst comes from two Greek words, which mean 
"struck back" or "turned around." An anapaest is a 
dactyl reversed. It stands to an iambus as a dactyl 
stands to a trochee. It is an iambus with two unac- 
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cented syllables before the accented syllable just as 
a dactyl is a trochee with two unaccented syllables 
after the accented syllable. As Coleridge hints, iambi 
are sedate and dignified; anapaests have a swift rush. 

/ / / / 

The Assyr |ian came down |like the wolf |on the fold, 
/ / / / 

And his co |horts were gleam |ing in pur |ple and gold. 

Byron. 

Feet of different kinds are freely used in the same 
line, however, by almost all poets. For instance, 
Kipling writes : 

/ / / / / / 

Once on a | glittering | ice-field |ages and |ages a |go, 
/ / / / / / 

Ung, a |maker of Ipictures, [fashioned an |image of |snow. 

And Thackeray: 

i 
/ / / 

And so I the hours |kept toll |ing, 
/ / / 

And through |the o jeean roll |ing 
/ / / 

Went the brave |Iber |ia bowl ling 

Before |the break |of day — 
/ / / 

When a squall |upon |a sud |den ' 

Came o'er |the wat lers scud |ding; 
/ / / 

And the clouds [began |to gath |er. 

And the sea \was lashed I to lath |er, 

• / / I 

And the ship |and all |the o jcean 

Woke up I in wild jcommo |tion. 
/ / / 

Then the wind |set up |a howl |ing, 

/ / / 

And the poo |dle dog |a yowl |ing, i 

And the stew |ard jumps |and has {tens 
/ / / 

For the ne jcessar |y bas |ins. 
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It will be noticed that, in some of the lines quoted, 
there is an extra syllable at the end. If this extra 
syllable is accented, the line is called "catalectic" 
(katd = down + legein = to stop) ; that is, it terminates 
in an imperfect foot; it is stopped short. If, on the 
other hand, this extra syllable is unaccented, the line 
is said to be hypermetrical (hyper = over + metron = 
measure) . 

It will be noticed, further, that some of the lines 
quoted contain one, some two, some three, some four, 
some five, some six, and some seven feet. These dif- 
ferences in length are also distinguished by fine Greek 
compounds, as is shown in the table below: 

One foot. . . Monometer M6nos = single -\-inetr(m — measure 

Two feet... Dimeter Di = twice +me^ron 

Three feet. . Trimeter Tri = thrice +7netron 

Four feet... Tetrameter Tetra =four +inetron 

Five feet... Pentameter Penta =five ^metron 

Six feet. .. .Hexameter Hexa =six +in€tr(m 

Seven feet. . Heptameter Hepta = seven -{-metron 

A poetic line is therefore described technically by an 
adjective denoting its prevailing foot, a noun denoting 
the number of feet it contains, and, in case there is an 
extra syllable, by "catalectic" or "hypermetrical." 
For instance: 

Iambic Monometer 

Safe bind 
Safe find. 

TUSSEB. 

Dactylic Dimeter 
/ / 

Take her up [tenderly. 

Hood. 
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Trochaic Trimeter CaUdedvi 
/ / / / 

Life is |but an jempty jdream. 

Longfellow. 

Iambic Tetrameter 

As she |fled fast jthrough sun |and shade, 
/ / / / 

The hap |py winds |upon |her played, 
/ / / / 

Blowing |the ring |let from |the braid. 

Tenntsok. 

Iambic Pentameter 
/ / / / / 

The mul jtitud jinous seas jincar jnadine. 

Shakespeabb. 

Dactylic Hexamster 
_/ _/ _/ _/ _/ 

Strongly it jbears us a |long on its |swelling and |limitless | 
_/ 

billows. COLEBIDGB. 

Iambic Heptameter 
/ / / / / / / 

■B^^,^ ^w— w — ^••- w— ^_ 

The mel |anchol |y days [are come,|the sadd |est of |the year. 

Bryant. 

AnapcBstic Tetrameter 
/ / / / 

She is far |from the land [where her young [hero sleeps. 

MOOBE. 

V. Exercises 

1. Explain the diflFerence between poetry and verse. 

2. What benefits may be derived from trying to write 
verse? 

3. Define rhythm. 

4. Recite Coleridge's poem on meters. 

5. Define "trochee," "iambus," "dactyl," "anapaest"; 
give examples of each not found in the text; and discuss 
their relative values and uses. 
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6. Find, copy into your notebook, and bring to class illus- 
trations of the following: 

(a) Iambic monometer. 
(6) Trochaic dimeter. 

(c) Iambic, trochaic, dactylic, and anapaestic trimeters 
and tetrameters. 

(d) Iambic pentameter. 

(e) Dactylic hexameter. 
(/) Trochaic heptameter. 

Morse's Melodies of English Verse (Houghton Mifflin 
Company) will help you. 

VI. Rhyme 

Rhyme is the jingle produced by line endings that 
are at once alike and different. For example, in this 
couplet of Pope's — 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body Nature is and God the soul — 

the sound of wh is different from that of s, but the 
sound of ole is the same as that of ouL Sometimes 
rhymes include two or more syllables, as in this from 
Byron: 

But, O ye lords of ladies intellectual. 

Inform us truly: "Have they not hen-pecked you all?" 

Such double and triple rhymes, for some inscrutable 
reason, are called feminine. Owing to the small number 
of perfect rhymes in English, many of those which pass 
muster are only approximately correct. For example : 

Here thou. Great Anna, whom three realms obey. 
Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea. 

Sometimes lines contain effective internal rhyme, as 
in this stanza of Locker's : 

Arise, then, and lazy 

Regrets from thee fling 
For sorrows that hazy 

To-morrows may bring. 
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Or this from Coleridge: 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 

The furrow followed free; 
We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea. 

VII. Poetic Pauses 

Well-constructed verse admits usually of one slight 
suspension of the voice in each line, which is known as 
the coBsural pause. This should occur after a grammat- 
ical unit or an emphatic word. For example: 

All is not lost; | the unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, | immortal hate 
And courage | never to submit or yield. 

Mn/iON. 



With prudes for proctors, | dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl graduates | in their golden hair. 

Tennyson. 

As an exercise find and mark the csesural pause in 
each of the lines in Section VII. 

Vm. stanzas 

A stanza is a group of poetic lines. In blank verse 
and couplets paragraphs of length varied as in prose to 
suit the sense are often used. 

The simplest form of stanza is the couplet, which is 
well illustrated in Dryden's lines on Milton. 

Three poets, in three distant ages bom, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed. 
The next in majesty, in both the last. 
The force of nature could no further go; 
To make a third she joined the other two. 

The rhythm and rhyme systems of the following pas- 
sage from Keats are exactly the same: 
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A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

Its loveUness increases. It will never 

Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams and health and quiet breathing. 

Therefore on every morrow are we wreathing 

A flowery chain to bind us to the earth. 

The diflFerence in movement is due to the fact that 
Dryden has a stop at the end of each couplet, while 
Keats allows the sentence to overflow the couplet. 
A stanza of three lines is called a triplet. 

There, Shakespeare! on whose forehead climb 
The crowns o' the world! Oh, eyes sublime. 
With tears and laughter for all time! 

Mrs. Brownino. 

Quatrain is the name applied technically to a stanza 
of four lines. Quatrains have many forms. The com- 
monest of these are illustrated below: 

There is a reaper whose name is Death, 

And with his sickle keen 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath 

And the flowers that grow between. 

Longfellow . 

I brought the wise and brave of ancient days 
To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined alone; 

I lighted Milton's darkness with the blaze 

Of the bright ranks that guard the eternal throne. 

Macaulay. 

I hold it true, whatever befall; 

I feel it when I sorrow most; 

'T is better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 

Tennyson. 

Stanzas of five lines are not very common. Perhaps 
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the best of a considerable number of forms in which 
they have been written is that of Shelley's Skylark: 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert! 
That from heaven or near it 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has given us one of the most 
attractive forms of six-line stanza: 

The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has pressed 

In their bloom; 

And the names he loved to hear 

Have been carved for many a year 

On the tomb. 

Among other combinations of rhymes which have 
been used in this form are these; 1£1233; 11233S; 
112112; 112121; 112332; 121112; 121211; 111212. 

The seven-line stanza may be formed thus: 1212- 
333; 1212233; 1212332; etc. It is not common. 

Byron used the eight-line stanza in the form known 
as oUava rima with great effect. Thus: 

I love the language, that soft broken Latin, 
Which melts like kisses from a female mouth, 

And sounds as if it should be writ on satin, 
With syllables that breathe of the warm South, 

And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in 
That not a single accent seems uncouth. 

Like our harsh northern whistling grunting guttural. 

Which we're obliged to hiss and spit and sputter all. 

The Spenserian stanza, so called because it was 
first used by Edmund Spenser in his FcLerie Queene, is 
the most famous of stanzas in nine lines. 
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Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean, roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, imknelled, uncoffined, and unknown. 

Byron. 

Of longer stanza forms only one need be noted. The 
Sonnet is a complete poem in one stanza of fourteen 
lines. Shakespeare's rhyme 12123434565677. The 
usual practice, derived from the Italians, is to arrange 
the first eight lines, or octet, 12211221; the last six, or 
sestet, may be rhymed to suit the poet's fancy, pro- 
vided he uses only two or three rhymes and avoids 
couplets. For example: 

What is a sonnet? 'T is a pearly shell 

That murmurs of the far off murmuring sea; 

A precious jewel carved most curiously; 
It is a little picture painted well. 
What is a sonnet? 'T is the tear that fell 

From a great poet's hidden ecstasy; 

A two-edged sword, a star, a song — ah me! 
Sometimes a heavy-tolling funeral bell. 

This was the flame that shook with Dante's breath. 
The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 

And the clear glass where Shakespeare's shadow falls. 
A sea this is — beware who ventureth. 
For like a fiord the narrow floor is laid 
Deep as mid-ocean to sheer mountain walls. 

R. W. Gilder. 

IX. Elads of Verse 

There are four kinds of verse: the epicy which is nar- 
rative; the lyriCf which is descriptive of the writer's 
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emotions; didactic, which is expository or argumenta- 
tive; and the drama (Greek dran = to do or act), which 
has elements of all the others. Any poem which tells 
a story is therefore an epic. Among these are: 

li The Grand or National Epic — Homer's Iliad, Virgil's 
Mneidy Dante's Divine Comedy, Milton's Paradise 
Lost, Tennyson's Idylls of the King. 

2. The AUegory — Spenser's Fasrie Queene. 

3. The Tale — Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, Scott's Mar- 
mion and Lady of the Lake, Macaulay's Lays of An- 
dent Rome^ Longfellow's Evangeline and Hiawatha. 

4. The Ballad — Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 

5. The Pastoral — Theocritus's Bucolics, Virgil's Edoguea, 
Burns's Cotier^s Saturday Night and Tarn O'Shanter. 

The lyric includes: (a) all songs both sacred and 
secular except those which tell a story; (b) odes like 
Milton's Ode on ihe Nativity, Dryden's Alexander's 
Feast, Wordsworth's Ode on Immortality, Tennyson's 
Ode on the Duke of Wellington, LoweU's Commemora- 
tion Ode, and Moody's Ode in Time of Hesitation; (c) 
elegies such as Milton's Lycidas, Gray's Elegy, Shel- 
ey's Adonats, Tennyson's In Memoriam. 

Didactic comes from a Greek verb meaning "to 
teach." Among the famous English poems of this class 
are Pope's Essay on Man and Essay on Criticism, Satire 
from a Greek word meaning " whip," is one kind of 
didactic poetry, its object being to reform through 
castigation. Butler's Hudibras, Dryden's Absalom 
and Achitophel, and Pope's Dundad are satires. 

The drama, which is now written almost exclusively 
in prose, was in past times almost as exclusively in 
verse. The great dramatists of the world are: 
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Country 


Au;Uiors 


Tyve 


Representative 
Plays 


Greece 


-^schylus 
Sophocles 
Euripides 
Aristophanes 


Tragedy 
Tragedy 
Tragedy 
Comedy 


Prometheus Bound 

(Edipus Rex 

Electra 

Birds and Clouds 


Rome 


Plautus 
Terence 


Comedy 
Comedy 


MenoBchmi 
Adelphi 


France 


Comeille 

Racine 

Moli^re 


Tragedy 
Tragedy 
Comedy 


LeCid 
PhMre 
Tartuffe 


Germany 


Goethe 
Srhiller 


Tragedy 
Tragedy 


Faust 

Jungfrau von 
Orleans 


England 


Shakespeare 


Tragedy and 

Comedy 
Tragedy 
Comedy 

Comedy 


37 plays 




Marlowe 
Goldsmith 

Sheridan 


Dr, Faustus 
She Stoops to 

Conquer 
The Rivals 



Robert Browning invented the dramatic lyric. The emo- 
tion expressed in poems of this type is not that of the author, 
but of another person. 



X. Parodies 

A Parody is a close imitation of a poem, usually 
with a humorous purpose. Among the writers who 
have been parodied are Omar IQiayy&m, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Dryden, Goldsmith, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, Tennyson, Browning, 
and Longfellow. The list of parodists includes Keats, 
Riley, Pope, Phoebe Carey, Bayard Taylor, Swinburne, 
Thackeray, Rudyard Kipling, and a host of others. 
A few specimens follow: 
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ON NURSERY RHYMES 

Behold the mansion reared by daedal Jack! 
See the malt stored in many a plethoric sack. 
Mark how the rat's felonious fangs invade 
The golden stores in John's pavilion laid! 

Alexander Pope. 

COCKNEY ENIGMA ON LETTER H 

I dwells in the Herth and I breathes in the Hair; 
If you searches the Hocean, you'll find that I'm there. 

HoBACE Mathew. 

ON LONGFELLOW 

Slew he noble Mudjokivis. 
Of the skin he made him mittens. 
Made them with the fur side inside. 
Made them with the skin side outside. 
He, to get the warm side inside. 
Put the inside skin side outside; 
He, to get the cold side outside. 
Put the warm side fur side inside. 
So he put the fur side inside 
Therefore put the skin side outside 
Therefore turned them inside outside. 

Anontmoxtb. 

ON LONGFELLOW 

The day is done, and darkness 
From the wing of night is loosed 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From a chicken going to roost. 

A feeling of sadness and longing 

That is not like being sick 
And resembles sorrow only 

As a brickbat resembles a brick. 

Phcebe Cart. 

XI. Composition 

1. Try your hand at a parody. As a preparation obtain 
and read Carolyn Wells's Parody Anthology (Charles 
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Scribner's Sons), and The Rhymester, by Tom Hood 
(D. Appleton & Co.) The foUowing are suggested as 
possible subjects: 

After Subject Measure 

Chaucer A Character Sketch Iambic pentameter 

couplets 
Shakespeare A Soliloquy Iambic pentameter 

blank verse 
Pope A Nursery Rhyme Iambic pentameter 

couplets 
Longfellow Jack and Jill Trochaic tetrameter 

as in Hiawatha 

%. Try to put into iambic pentamenter blank verse the 
story of some novel or narrative poem. Make it humor- 
ous if you wish or can. 

3. Construct a few couplets in iambic pentameters in 
imitation of the style of Pope's Homer. His own B4ipe 
of the Lock and Dunciad are mock heroic poems in this 
measure. A game or a party may be thus described. 

4. Try to make a few quatrains expressive of some idea 
or sentiment of your own. 

5. Tell a story in ballad form. 

6. One of the most difficult feats in versification is to pro- 
duce a good sonnet. If you are ambitious enough to 
wish to try to write one, first read Milton's, Shake- 
speare's, and a selection from Wordsworth's, and then 
study Tom Hood's chapter on the sonnet. 

* 

Xn. Memorize 

Copy into your notebook and leam Kipling's 
"L'Envoi" to The Seven Seas, 



CHAPTER XVn 

OCCASIONAL SPEECHES 

" The feast of reason and the flow of soul." 

Pope. 

I. Introduction 

An occasional speech is a speech designed for de- 
livery upon a special occasion. Among those on which 
fourth-year high-school students frequently find it 
convenient to make such speeches are the class ban- 
quet, athletic rallies, and commencement. The rules 
governing their composition are of course the same as 
those which apply to the occasional speeches that 
grown-up people have to make, and for this reason 
these events present a real educational opportunity. 
The object of this chapter is to give a few hints re- 
garding what it is proper to say and how it may be 
said on these occasions. 

n. Problem 

Design a program for a class banquet, for a football 
rally, or for conmiencement. 
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m. Models 

A. PROGRAM FOR A CLASS BANQUET 

ToASTMASTBB William Shakespeare 

"Our true intent is all for your delight'* 
Class History Thomas Carlyle 

"To keep good acta in memory" 
The Spade * Jane Austen 

"Bequeathing it as a rich legacy" 
Acceptance of the Spade George Eliot 

"Come, my spade" 
Athletics Tyrus Cobb 

"We have met the enemy and they are ours" 
Faculty Francis Bacon 

"Something between a hindrance and a help" 
Fellowship George Gordon Byron 

"He was the mildest mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat" 
♦ The School Clock Isaac Newton 

"The time is out of joint" 
GiBJA AND Gasoline Henry Ford 

"Thou source of all my joy and all my woe, 

Thou found*st me poor at first and keep'st me so" 
School Spibit Abraham Lincoln 

"To those who know thee not, no words can paint! 

And those who know thee know all words are faint!" 
Class Prophecy Robert Brouming 

"The best is yet to be" 
Valedictory Charles Darwin 

"The last link is broken that bound me to thee" 

B. PROGRAM FOR A FOOTBALL RALLY 

1. March The School Orchestra 

2. America Everybody 

3. Why are we here? The Chairman 

4. The New Yells The Yell-Master 

5. The Team The Captain 

6. The School Song Everybody 

7. What the Boys can do One of them 

8. The Old Yells Everybody 

9. Can a Girl help? One of them 

10. Song The Glee Club 

11. The Faculty and the Team The Coach 

12. The Star-Spangled Banner Everybody 

> The flpade with whidi the first aod was turned in the construction of the school 
building is often put into the custody of each class during its last year and handed 
down by them to their successors. 
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C. A COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM 

1. Music Orchestra 

2. Oration A Boy Oraduate 

S. Essay A Girl Graduate 

4. Music A Graduate 

5. Debate Two Boys 

6. Class History A Girl Graduate 

7. Music Orchestra 

8. Essay A Girl Graduate 

9. Oration A Boy Graduate 

10. Music Graduates 

11. Class Prophecy A Boy Graduate 

12. Awarding of Diplomas 

13. Class Song 

IV. Notes 

In the programs outlined above there are speeches 
of several types. Of these the oration, the essay, and 
the debate have been discussed in previous chapters. 
The speeches required at a football rally and the vale- 
dictory are orations in the true sense of the word. The 
duties of the toastmaster, the after-dinner speech, the 
class history, and the class prophecy remain to be 
noticed. 

V. The Toastmaster 

The toastmaster is the presiding oflScer at a ban- 
quet. The position requires tact and wit of a high 
order. The only way to learn how to fill it acceptably 
is to observe the methods of successfid toastmasters. 
Suavity, good humor, the utmost care not to hurt 
anybody's feelings, the ability to keep the table in a 
roar, and with all of this an imderlying dignity are 
among the necessary ingredients. In his opening re- 
marks and in the speeches in which he introduces the 
people who are to talk, the toastmaster must above 
everything else be brief. Every sentence he utters 
must be packed full of meaning. 
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VI. After-Djnner Speeches 

The fundamental laws for the construction of after- 
dinner speeches are the same as those of all oratory. 
The chief difference is that the after-dinner speech 
must be brief. Like the serious oration, it should have 
an exordium, a status, a statement, an argument, pos- 
sibly a refutation, and a peroration. In other words, it 
should be designed to make one definite point. A 
speech that is all description or exposition is Uke stag- 
nant water; narration and argumentation are needed 
to make it flow. If it has in it no argument, it will lack 
life; if it has several arguments, it will lack unity. As a 
rule its length should not exceed five minutes. In other 
words, it is to the regular oration what a sonnet is to 
an epic, a cameo to a boulder, a launch to a liner, a 
rifle to a howitzer. It is not essential that it be light. 
The best model in the world for a speech of the length 
required is Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech, which is per- 
haps as serious in its tone and intention as anything 
that ever fell from human lips. 

Vn. The Class History 

The class history should be a true account of the 
school life of the class. Complete it neither can nor 
should be. It must be interesting. A judicious selec- 
tion of material will make it so. The following plan is 
a good one: 

1. A vivid picture of the first day in high school. 

2. First-year difficulties — essays, stairs, algebra. 

3. First-year joys — literature and Latin. 

4. The first long vacation — tan, shrinkage of numbers, 
growth of individuals. 

5. The tenth grade — games, our looking-glass, a present 
to teacher. 

6. The eleventh grade — prominent pupils, our poet, 
our politician, our orator, geometry, chemistry. 
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7. The twelfth grade — class elections, waffles, an enter- 
taining mistranslation in the Virgil class, advanced 
algebra. 

8. Statistics — age of youngest and oldest members of 
class, aggregate and average age, height, and weight, 
favorite beverages, dishes, authors, and amusements, 
ambitions, plans for future. 

9. Peroration. 

Note : The style of the whole history may be plain 
or a parody of some great historian's. 

Vm. The Class Prophecy 

A class prophecy is an account of the future of its 
members. It may be a serious discussion of what the 
future probably holds in store and as such may be 
profitable as well as interesting. As a rule, however, 
it is used as a means of personal raillery. In either case, 
it is a hard thing to make a good prophecy; and, unless 
it can be well done, it is better not to do it at all. 

If it is done at all, it is well to give it unity and life 
by throwing it into the form of a story. The problem 
is to gratify the vanity of each member of the class and 
at the same time to raise a laugh at his expense. A safe 
principle to follow is to use the imagination instead of 
the memory, thus making the prophecy a work of piu*e 
fiction. If the prophet has no imagination, he may get 
good results by extracting from the files of a comic 
paper or from a joke book a sufficient number of an- 
cient anecdotes and witticisms, creating for each a 
local setting, and substituting for the original char- 
acters the members of the class. The stories thus re- 
constructed may be strung together on a thread of 
narrative. Of course it is much better to be original, 
if you can be original without being desperately 
stupid. 
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The best plan of all is perhaps to make a parody. 
Any story that contains enough characters will do. 
Narrative poems are a still better foundation. Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey in Pope's translation and Virgil's 
^neid in Dryden's afford almost endless opportunities 
for the creation of delicious mock-heroic imitations. 
Pope himself, in his Rape of the Lock and Dunciad, has 
shown how this can be done. If the prophet is afraid 
to try verse, he may adopt the style of Lang's prose 
Homer. Another good prose model for this sort of 
thing is Macaulay's Prophetic Account of a Grand Na- 
tional Epic Poem to be entitled the WeUingtoniad and 
to he published A.D. ^82i. The following extract from 
a class prophecy, written by a high-school boy as a 
parody of the Sixth Book of Virgil's JEneid, may serve 
to show what can be done: 

The class for wisdom's various arts renowned. 
Long exercised in math, O Muse, resound. 
Who, having ' asted and rejected all 
The learning offered in this classic hall, 
Turned forth at last, a melancholy train. 
Inured to endless strife and endless pain. 
At lasty their troubles and their triumphs o'er. 
Wander unbodied on the Stygian shore. 

Ye awful shapes of never-ending night! 
Ye forms of Hades hateful to the sight! 
Ye harpies, dragons, and unholy things. 
Whereof the early muse divinely sings. 
Ye I conjure! Inspire my lofty strain! 
With rime and reason aid my reeling brain! 
Relate the tales that truthful Wilson told: 
How he descended through Avernus old; 
How he beheld below the wandering shades 
Of mighty heroes and of beauteous maids! 
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IX. Memorize 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A SCHOOL? 

What constitutes a school? 
Not gilded architrave or pillared hall. 

Carved stone, or marble pool, 
Not storied glass whence rich reflections fall. 

Not picture, map, or book. 
Not old elm-shaded walk or playgroimd wide. 

Not shop or studious nook. 
Whereto the fond alumnus points with pride. 

No! Boys, high minded boys, 
Full of high hope and aspiration high. 

Who daily know the joys 
Of treading earth and gazing on the sky; 

And those dehcious sprites. 
Composed of innocence and guile and curls. 

Whom he who speaks or writes 
Must, lacking adequate words, denominate girls, 

Each a magician. 
Filling the world with wonder and with joy. 

Making each boy a man 
And every man regret he's not a boy; 

And teachers, too, who prize 
The daily opportunity to do their work. 

But, prizing, still despise 
With calm disdain the hypocrite and shirk. 

Knowing no other rule 
Than that just pride which guards its own fair name 

These constitute a school. 
Upbuild its honour, and advance its fame. 

These, when they leave its walls. 
Sustain the lowly, calmly meet the great. 

And, if stem Duty calls, 
Fill with large deeds the annals of the state. 
Adapted from Sib William Jones and Henby van Dtke. 



